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 BRBOWEST 42"? SE, NEW 


READY MADE 
LINGUAL BARS 


They were the First made—they are the Best 


There Are Four 
Good Reasons 


1. They follow with exactness 
the contour of the jaw. 


: 2. Their corrugated ends are 
“THE ARCH CURVES OVER THE so strong that they may be bent 
MUSCLES UNDER THE TONGUE.” without danger of breaking. 


3. They are made in three 


convenient gauges of wire. 


4. They are arched where they 
fit the anterior portion of the 
jaw so that they do not impinge 
upon the muscles under the 


tongue. 
Be certain you get Williams 
when you order Lingual Bars. 
The Williams Gold Refining Company 
2978 Main Street Bridgeburg 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canada 


P.S. Send us your scrap gold. 
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Verdict Against a Dentist 


$20,000 Damages, With Four Years’ 
Interest Awarded 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY PRACTITIONER 


If a verdict which has just been given in a New 
York court is sustained in the higher court, the prac- 
tice of every form of dentistry will be legally unsafe. 

If the quality of legal service which appears to 
have been rendered by the Insurance Company in 
this case is what the dentist is to depend upon, 
such protection may prove to be far short of what is 
essential. 

Lawyers say that if this verdict is sustained it 
will be regarded by courts everywhere as a precedent, 
and suits for malpractice will be easily won on very 
slight grounds. The reputations, the estates and per- 
haps the liberty of dentists will be in danger. 

The verdict is too recent to permit, in this issue, 
a full and comprehensive presentation of the facts 
which were involved. The case is being carefully 
studied for presentation, beginning with the June 
issue. 

It is vitally important to practitioners of every 
form of dentistry. 

Watch for your June number. 
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The Reconstruction of a Mouth 
By E. S. Ulsaver, D.D.S., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


(SIXTH PAPER) 


Serting THE ANTERIOR Crowns 


HE articulating blocks were now removed from the models 
and cemented on to the upper posterior teeth. The upper and 
lower crowns were then cemented in place. This left the force 

of the bite to be taken up by the articulating blocks to the height of 

which the patient was already accustomed. It permitted the placing 
of lower incisor crowns where none had been possible for twelve years. 

It prevented destruction of either upper or lower anteriors by those 

of the opposing set. 


Maxine THE Morar Crowns 


The bite block was now removed from the left side of the mouth, 
leaving the bite supported by the block on the right side and the 
anterior crowns. The pulps were removed from the posterior teeth on 
that side and the roots filled. If this work were to be done now, it 
is very doubtful whether the pulps would be removed except in cases 
where it was made necessary by mechanical conditions, but this restora- 
tion was made at a time when the removal of pulps for such work was 
considered good practice. All the enamel was then removed from each 
tcoth. Each bicuspid and molar was then ground as in Fig. 23, that 


LINCUAL BUCCAL 


is, with the lingual half of the occlusal surface horizontal, and the 
buccal half of that surface carried down to the margin of the gum. A 
band was then fitted to each tooth in the same manner as to the roots 
of the anterior teeth. The occlusal margin of each band was levelled 
with the occlusal margin of the tooth by the use of a stone in the same 
manner as for the anteriors. A cap was bent-to fit the angle of the 
occlusal surface of each band and was soldered to the band in the 
manner formerly described. 
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In each molar a hole was made in the cement, with which the 
pulp chamber had previously been filled, to receive a post. The 
occlusal end of the hole for the post was countersunk and the cap for 
each molar was burnished into the countersink. Pins were thrust 
through the cap into the hole as was done for the anteriors. Each pin 
was fixed to its cap with sticky wax, the pin and cap removed together 
and invested, and the pin soldered to the cap with coin gold, as was 
done for the anterior crowns. 

A plaster impression of the entire mouth was taken and such 
caps and bands of the posteriors as did not come away with it were 
taken from the mouth and carefully placed in the impression. Blue 
inlay wax was flowed with a hot spatula around the inside of each 


Fig. 25 Fig. 26 
band, and a film of wax over each pin. Care was taken to leave the 
wader surface of each cap free from wax, so that when the cap and 
band were replaced upon the model, there would be a firm and definite 
seat for the cap. The presence of the wax made it possible to easily 
Yemove and replace the cap. 
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Models of Weinstein stone were made and mounted upon the 
articulator. The molar crowns were now ground to position and boxes 
were made for the cervical end of each crown as was done for the 
anteriors. 


ff 

Fig. 27. The bite was opened the full length of the lower ° 
incisor crowns, which are here shown in place. This picture.” 
was ‘~ after the restoration had been in place for several =>" 
months, 
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The posterior crowns for this case were specially made at the 
factory from Trubyte vulcanite pinless teeth. The large hole which 
marks the cervical end of each bicuspid and molar was filled with 
porcelain, and before the tooth was baked, three vertical holes which, 


Fig. 28. The occlusion and articulation were very much better 
than in the average natural denture. The stress was distributed 
in such way as to protect each tooth from undue pressure. This 
accounts in no small degree for the comfort and durability. 
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after baking, would be large enough to take a pin of number 18-gauge 
wire, were drilled in different parts of each molar and one larger hole 
to take a 14-gauge pin in each bicuspid. Care was taken to keep the 
holes in the molars parallel. The crowns were then baked in the 


usual way. 


Lengthening the bite had a favorable effect upon the 
position of the lips and the appearance. 
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Before a box was made for a crown, the end of each hole was 
countersunk with small stones. Boxes were then made in the same 

manner as for the anterior crowns and were burnished into the three 

countersinks. A pin was then thrust through the box into each hole, 

fastened in position with sticky wax; the crown and pins were removed 

together and the pins soldered with coin gold in the usual way. When 

soldering was complete, each pin was cut off on the cervical end of the 

box in such way that it would not interfere with the pin in the cap. 

The crowns, with the boxes in position, were now set upon the 
caps and bands on the models in the articulator, fastened with sticky 
wax and articulated to the movements habitual to the patient. The 
crowns, cap and band were removed from the model, the contour of 
the cervical end of the crown which was lost by the removal of the 
enamel was restored with wax lower fusing than the sticky wax, as 
had been done with the anteriors. Cap and band were then invested 
and the union cast with gold and soldered with 22K. solder in the 
manner employed for the anteriors. The completed crowns were now 
set in the mouth. 

The articulating block was removed from the right side of the 
mouth and the teeth were treated and the crowns made in the same 
manner. 

During the setting of the 28 crowns, it was found necessary to 
touch only one crown with a stone to establish satisfactory articulation. 
This occurred because the cement under one crown set a little too. 
quickly to permit getting the crown to exact position. oO 

This restoration has been in place and in continuous use for 
several years. It is pleasing in appearance and it enables the patient 
to speak and masticate with entire satisfaction. It is probably about 
as easy to keep clean as a natural denture of the same number of 
teeth. It has given tio trouble. The articulation is still as satisfactory 
as at the time when the crowns were set. The gums are normal in 
color and texture and there is no indication of inflammation or 
retraction. 
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The Esthetic and Anatomical Basis of 
Dental Prosthesis 


By J. Leon Williams, D.D.S., L.D.S., London, Eng. 


(Read before the National Dental Association in general session, at its annual 
meeting, Denver, Colo., July 19, 1910.) 


While searching for a reference in some back numbers of The 
Dental Cosmos a short time ago, our attention was attracted to this 
paper by Dr. Williams, which was read nearly ten years ago at the 
meeting of the National Dental Association, at Denver. There is so 
much in it that present-day readers should know, and there is so 
much that those who may have heard or read it might well be re- 
minded of, that we have asked Dr. Williams’ permission to repub- 
lish it, and he has kindly consented to write a foreword setting forth 
his present views. 

Every dentist who is interested in denture prosthesis will find 
much of interest and not a little of profit in the following paper, 
which has been called a masterpiece by one of the brightest minds 
in the profession. (Editor.) 


FOREWORD BY DR. WILLIAMS 


HAVE been asked to write a foreword to the following paper 
expressing my present views on the subject, or any other com- 
ments that may seem appropriate. I had not looked at this 
paper since the day it was read in Denver, ten years ago, until its 
republication was suggested, and I may as well confess, quite frankly, 
that its reperusal afforded me no small degree of satisfaction. 

At the time this paper was read before the National Association I 
had devoted the larger portion of my time for four years to the agita- 
tion of this subject. I had made quite a number of journeys from Eng- 
land to the United States, had travelled about this country a good deal, 
consulting many of the leading dentists, reading papers before dental 
societies, interviewing the manufacturers of artificial teeth, and all at 
my own expense. 

At the outset I had met with nothing but discouragement. But my 
faith that the profession would recognize the importance of the work to 
which I had set my hand, when once the subject was well before it, 
never faltered. 

Just what the situation in dental prosthesis was in 1907, when I 
began my campaign, can be clearly shown by some remarks made by 
the late Dr. Norman W. Kingsley before the Odontological Society of 
New York City, a little previous to the date above mentioned, and by 
some extracts from an editorial by Dr. Ottolengui at the outset of my 
undertaking. Dr. Kingsley said: 


“In these days of the advanced and scientific state of modern dentistry, it is 
about as much as a man’s reputation is worth to refer to mechanical dentistry. I 
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think those who have listened to the discussions upon the subject of dental educa- 
tion in the various State and National Societies, and have read the immense amount 
of nonsense that has been written on that subject, must have become disgusted if 
they have ever had any interest or pride in artificial dentistry. It must be quite 
fresh in your minds that for some little time there has been a movement in cer- 
tain parts of this country to divorce the two branches of dentistry from each 
other, and to teach scientifically only one department—that relating to operations 
on the natural teeth, in dental colleges,,and to relegate everything that belongs to 
artificial dentistry to the carpenters and blacksmiths, as something that is beneath 
consideration and entirely too undignified to be made part of a college curriculum. 
I think the worst punishment that I could inflict on such men, if they should lose 
their natural teeth (as some of them certainly will do if they live long enough) 
would be to compel them to wear a piece of artificial dentistry made with their 
own fingers.” 

Dr. Ottolengui’s editorial, as will be seen, was suggested by the 
apparent lack of interest in the subject by the profession. I had writ- 
ten an appeal to the profession which was published in Items of Interest, 
asking all who were interested in the subject to communicate with me. 
To this appeal I received only three responses at the time Dr. Otto- 
lengui published his editorial. He said: 


“From time to time some student of the subject points out how poorly suited 
to the proper mastication of food are dentures composed of artificial substitutes 
supplied by our tooth factories, and the manufacturers are held responsible for the 
badness of the moulds. In our November issue, we published a communication on 
this subject from Dr. J. Leon Williams. Dr. Williams pointed out that it is next 
to impossible to reproduce normal occlusion with the porcelain teeth purchasable 
at dental depots. Dr. Williams also asked for an expression of opinion from 
the dentists of the world, as to the desirability of changing the prevailing forms of 
tooth moulds. In the December issue we did not touch on this subject, thinking 
perhaps that between the date of publication of the November issue and the date 
of sending the December issue to press there had not been time enough for dentists 
to write the requested opinions. Now, however, more than seven weeks have 
passed. 

“It is estimated that there are more than fifty thousand dentists in the United 
States, the majority of whom, of course, to some extent furnish their patients with 
artificial teeth. Not one of these has responded to Dr. Williams’ letter by writing 
to us. From a private letter, we learn that Dr. Williams himself has received three 
replies, one from this country and two from Englishmen. Where, then, is the 
evidence, commercial evidence, that there is any demand for new moulds? 

“Anyone who has studied the articulating of artificial teeth, in accordance with 
the rules set forth by Bonwill, will admit that the artificial teeth carried in stock 
are woefully wrong in shape. To so fashion a complete upper and lower denture, 
setting the teeth with the assistance of an anatomical articulator, the dentist must 
grind every tooth, especially the morsal surfaces of bicuspids and molars. This 
not only destroys all semblance of cusp formation, but removes the surface glaze 
from the porcelain and renders cleanliness just so much more difficult. However, 
the labor involved and the time required make this practically prohibitive, except 
for very high fees. The writer once kept accurate record and found that he had 
spent eleven full hours in articulating an upper and lower denture. 

“There is no disputing this argument, but it is hardly one that will appeal to 
the manufacturers. Tooth makers, like the makers of any other object of barter, 
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can only be expected to regulate themselves ‘by the laws of supply and demand, 
A style in hats, gloves, clothing, furniture, glassware, breakfast food or any other 
salable article will be adhered to just so long as the maker finds sale for his product, 
and no longer. The more enterprising merchant may endeavor to set the fashion, 
to originate a new style and to create a new market for an improved article, but 
he will only do this if there appears to be a demand for a change. It is not dif- 
ferent, and cannot be different, with artificial teeth. The dealers will not consider 
the commercial proposition of making new: moulds, and producing new tooth forms, 
until the demand for the change is manifest among dentists who buy and use their 
products. 

“Supposing, then, that the dentists of the world should show some interest 
in the subject, and supposing that it should become evident that new forms of 
artificial teeth are desired, it must become the task of the dentist himself to dictate 
just what this new shape shall be. This is an Herculean task, but it is one to the 
solution of which Dr. Williams seems willing to bend his energies. But Dr. Wil- 
liams is somewhat in the same position as the tooth manufacturers. Why should 
he undertake this work for some fifty thousand dentists, only three of whom seem 
sufficiently interested to even write a letter commending the enterprise? Why 
should Dr. Williams give months of toil to the study of tooth forms merely to 
lighten the labors of the dentists? Why not allow the dentist to grind porcelain 
teeth, as heretofore, needlessly for hours, if they prefer that to the labor of either 
helping, or at least encouraging, Dr. Williams and the tooth makers to produce 
teeth which can be made to simulate normal occlusion without so much grinding? 

“Let us, therefore, ask the members of the profession in this country, ‘Do you 
desire an improvement in the shapes of porcelain teeth?’ If so, please write us 
your views. Tell us what is required.” 


Here was a strongly worded editorial, written by one of the fore- 
most men in the profession who edited a magazine owned and published 
by a company engaged in the :.annfacture of artificial teeth, practically 
endorsing everything I said shout the low standard in tooth forms. But 
the article had the same pessimistic tone that I had met everywhere in 
my previous endeavors in this work. However, I did not share that 
spirit of pessimism as is shown in my next two communications which 
appeared in the issues of the magazine for February and March, 1908. 

As will be seen, the letter which appeared in the February issue was 
a further appeal for co-operation on the part of all who were interested 
in this work. The further communication in the March issue dealt with 
Dr. Ottolengui’s Editorial, and expressed my abiding confidence that 
if the views which I held could be expressed in porcelain the work would 
be accepted by the best men in the profession. 

. During the time which intervened between the publication of this 
first-appeal and the presentation of the Denver paper I had secured 
strong support from the profession as will be seen from the discussion 
which followed the reading of this paper, but during all this time most 
of the manufacturers of artificial teeth contended that they were meet- 
ing the demands of the profession and that the vast majority of dentists 
were satisfied with what they were producing. 
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We shall remark on the striking evidence that these manufacturers 
have changed their minds during the past two or three years. 

And, now, what has happened during the ten years since the fol- 
lowing paper was read at Denver? A change for which the word 
“revolution” is not too strong a term has been realized. In fact, in 
looking over some notes made two or three years before the Denver 
paper was read, I find the following: 

“After meeting the heads of several of the largest firms engaged in 
the manufacture of artificial teeth it has become evident that from their 
point of view my plan is too ideal and Utopian for the times. 

Most of the firms to whom I have showed my models have exhibited 
but little interest in my work and propositions. The burden of their 
objections is identical with those advanced in London. 

Only a few men, they say, are really interested in these advanced 
ideas. The great majority of the profession, they assure me, are per- 
fectly satisfied with the artificial teeth now being made. 

After repeatedly listening to these objections, statements, excuses 
and arguments I said to the heads of one manufacturing firm: ‘Gentle 
men, I will make a revolution in this business within five years and we 
shall see where you will stand then’.” That revolution, as I have re- 
marked, has come, and we do see just where some of these gentlemen 
stand. They are falling over each other in their efforts to get into the 
market with the best imitations of my work that they can produce. 

From the first I foresaw that this would happen and while, so far 
as I am personally concerned, I would always welcome competition for 
excellence, it will be seen in this very paper that I pointed out the great 
danger, in any professional or art work, of competition for cheapness. 

This is the acid test to which the dental profession can bring the 
work of any manufacturer of artificial teeth. If any manufacturer 
knows that he is producing a superior article he also knows that the 
profession will recognize that superiority and pay for it. If he asks 
for the support of the profession on the basis of a competition for cheap- 
ness it is because he is perfectly well aware of the inferiority of his 
product. 

On this subject I also call attention to the fact that from the outset 
of this great undertaking I recognized the necessity for a substantial 
increase in fees in this branch of practice as a concomitant condition of 
an advance movement. 

I encouraged this advance in fees in every way that I could com- 
mand. Among other things I said: “Any man of average ability can 
acquire the necessary knowledge’ and skill to practise prosthetic den- 
tistry as a fine art, but if he wishes to educate his followers, his patients, 
to appreciate it as an art, he must also learn how to present the claims 
of his work as an art. There is no difficulty whatever in getting the 
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wealthy and well-to-do people of this country to appreciate dental pros- 
thesis as a fine art, and pay for it as such. But the dentist must be able 
to ‘deliver the goods’. He must perfect himself in his art and learn how 
to talk about it as an art. The man who will do that can laugh quackery 
and financial competition to scorn. That is the way, and the only way, 
to kill quackery and cheap business methods in dentistry.” 

It will interest and perhaps surprise many to know of the extent to 
which this prophecy has come true. Since the new forms of artificial 
teeth which I designed were introduced in 1914 their use has enabled 
the dentists who have adopted them in their practice to add more than 
twelve millions of dollars ($12,000,000) to their income. 

And the benefits which, through the use of these teeth, have been 
conferred on the public in improved health, comfort, and beauty of 
appearance, are beyond calculation. 

The use of these teeth has formed the solid basis on which has been 
reared a regenerated branch of our profession. From the condition it 
was in when Dr. Kingsley hurled his caustic words at those who were 
trying to belittle and disgrace it, the prosthetic branch of dental prac- 
tice has, in ten years, advanced to a position of the highest respect and 
consideration. 

It has formed a new organization, entirely devoted to its own in- 
terests, within the National Association. At the opening meeting of 
this new Society, at New Orleans, last October, the President of the 
National Association came into our meeting and made a graceful and 
complimentary little speech in which he expressed the hope that we 
would not be too exclusive, but would keep in close touch with the main 
body of the Association. What a change of attitude of the leading men 
in the profession in ten years! 

In view of all this, it is not surprising that I view with jealous eyes 
and suspicious feelings any attempt on the part of the manufacturers 
of artificial teeth to lower the standard, by mere imitative methods, of 
that which has been the bed rock on which has been reared, in less than 
a dozen years, so fine an edifice. 

I appeal to the profession to maintain the high standard reached 
and to encourage advance in all possible ways, and I again pledge myself 
to assist in this great work to the limits of my ability. 


THE PAPER READ IN DENVER 


I am down on the program of this meeting to speak on the sub- 
ject of the esthetic and anatomical basis of dental prosthesis, 
but I should like you to regard this paper merely as a report 
of progress so far as the anatomical aspect of the subject is concerned. 
T believe that there is much valuable work yet to be done in establishing 
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anatomical correlation between the teeth and other features of the face. 
You will see the direction in which this work is progressing, and some- 
thing of the reason on which my hope for further results is based. In 
addition to this I may say that I have cast this paper in the form of a 
special plea for better things from the esthetic or artistic point of view. 


The esthetic standard of dental prosthesis is primarily determined 
by the artistic quality of the porcelain teeth used, and a correct anatomi- 
cal basis demands that these teeth should be so shaped that correct 
anatomical relationship can be secured with them. Up to the present 
time we have never had porcelain teeth fulfilling either of these require- 
ments, and dental prosthesis, therefore, has never had a creditable 
esthetic or anatomical basis. I have used strong language on this point 
on several occasions during the three years that I have been giving spe- 
cial attention to the subject, but I have said nothing that I wish to re- 
tract or modify. I have said that the present status of dental prosthesis 
is a disgrace to the profession, and that statement, in my judgment, is 
not one whit too strong. I am doing what I can to remedy the present 
condition of things, and I have taken this long journey to give you my 
views as to the proper standard of dental prosthesis; to tell you what 
T have so far accomplished, and what is of far greater interest to me, 
to find out the real attitude of this representative organization of my 
native country toward the subject. I desire especially to get in touch 
with the men of the great West, you who dwell in the land of deep skies 
and far horizons. I believe you have more imagination and a quicker 
perception thaniwe who live in the big cities of the East. I want to 
know your views, your ideals and I want your co-operation in the effort 
to realize the highest ideals we can form—because I do not think it is 
possible for any one man to give the highest possible expression to those 
ideals. The work of securing such improvements in porcelain teeth as 
are possible is difficult, very difficult, as some of you no doubt partly 
realize. I say partly realize, because I do not think anyone could fully 
realize these difficulties unless he had had the experience I have passed 
through during the last year or two. 


Well, I have, I believe, cleared away most of the initial difficulties, 
and if those who are most interested in the subject are now willing to 
give a little time and effort to the work, we can have what we want. 


Disraeli, a very keen observer and student of men and things, once 
said: “You can have anything you like if only you want it enough,” but 
a keener observer and a deeper thinker than Disraeli expressed the 
thought somewhat differently. He represented the Master of the Uni- 
verse as saying: “Here is everything; take what you like—and pay the 
price for it.” That is the whole statement. If you are willing to pay 
the price you can have anything you like, if only you want it enough. © 
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Wuat To Want 


What to want, then becomes the most important problem in life. 
Our wants all center about the hope of realizing an ideal of some sort, 
and the great mistake that nations, organizations and individuals are 
constantly making is in accepting something less than their ideal. That 
constitutes the fall of man; it is for that compromise that he is always 
being driven out of Eden. A little sluggishness of the gray matter of 
his brain, perhaps, a little torpidity of imagination and he accepts the 
little prize waiting there at his elbow and forfeits the splendid reward 
he might have had tomorrow. “A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,” says the practical man, and he sells himself for the dollar offered 
today, just a little too dull to see that he might have had the bird in his 
hand, and the two in the bush and all the forest and all the birds—if 
only he could take the longer view. That represents the difference be- 
tween the so-called practical man, who is really the most impractical 
creature on earth, and .the idealist. The practical man not only wishes 
to have his feet solidly planted on the earth, but he desires also to grip 
it with his hands. In other words, he simply wants what is within 
reach, and with that he is content. He it is who is satisfied with things 
as they are; of him the author of a notable book recently published 
says: “He is governed by the prudent conservatism of the animals, 
whose highest ambition is to live securely amongst things as they are.” 

But the idealist is always a little disturbed by the working of that 
divine discontent which arises in the imagination and the chief charac- 
teristic of which is the power to realize deferred values. He represents 
the very spirit of evolution—the force that is always in the effort to 
bring something higher out of that which is lower. He is never satisfied 
with things as they are; he has not “the prudent conservatism of the 
animals.” He is the reformer, the minority, the unpopular, but he 
pushes the world along, and the worst of his lot is that he is shackled to 
that big brother of his, the practical man, and has to drag him along also. 

This little homily is introduced near the beginning of my lecture, 
for the purpose of forcing you all to consider yourselves idealists. I 
want you all on my side, “on the side of the angels,” as dear old Dr. 
Atkinson used to say, and after these opening remarks, I imagine there 
is not one of you will dare to even think of himself as a so-called prac- 
tical man who has the “prudent conservatism of the animals and is 
satisfied with things as they are.” [I shall assume, therefore, that I am 
speaking to an audience of idealists, and that our ideal in this matter is 
the highest possible standard for dental prosthesis. 


Can Dentat Prostuesis Become Grenuinr Art Work ? 


Now, the first question I wish to ask is a vital one, which goes 
straight to the heart of the whole matter. The answer to that question 
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determines, from my point of view, the whole status of this branch of — 
our professional work. And that question is: Can dental prosthesis be 
raised to a position where it can properly be regarded as art work? 
If it cannot, then I see but little hope of lifting it out of the slough of 
mere mechanical drudgery where it now lies. But if, as I think it is 
capable of taking rank as genuine art work, if the public can be edu- 
cated to recognize it as such, and if, as I dink, it offers a far wider 
scope for the exercise of artistic knowledge, judgment and skill than any 
other branch of our profession, and than many other things which are 
accepted as art work, then there is a hopeful, encouraging outlook for 
this long-neglected branch of our profession. 
Now, if we are going to consider this question quite seriously (and 
I beg to assure you that I have not come here to do anything else), we 
must first determine what art work really is, because obviously we can- 
not discuss the esthetic or artistic basis of dental prosthesis unless there 
is an artistic basis to discuss. What is art? There are many definitions 
of art in print, and I can only allude to some of the more important of 
them. 
DerFinitions oF ART 


Tolstoi has devoted an entire volume to a discussion of the question, 
“What is art?” It is a scathing analysis of the mutually destructive 
opinions of most of the famous art critics. Tolstoi does not himself 
give a satisfactory definition of art, but he says some very wise things 
about it. According to him, infectiousness is one of the primary con- 
ditions of all good art. The artist must infect all who look at his work 
with something of the feeling which prompted him to do it. That is 
undoubtedly true, and it will help us forward a long step if we can dis- 
cover any common feeling that is acting in all artists in their work. 

1 think another modern writer has made an important contribution 
toward that discovery. He has produced a book in which he discusses 
the theme, “Delight, the Soul of Art.” That, also, comes to the heart 
of the matter. The artist must surely have delight in his work, and 
that in itself should constitute the larger part of the impulse and feel- 
ing which moves him and which he wishes to communicate to others. 
Delight or joy, as a moving force, lies very close to the heart of ‘the 
creative impulse. 

Of the same penetrative and illuminating character is that wonder- 
fully beautiful definition of art given by Plotinus eighteen centuries 
ago. “Art,” he says, “deals with things forever incapable of. definition, 
and that belong to love, beauty, joy and worship; the shapes, powers, 
and glory of which are forever building, unbuilding and rebuilding. in 
each man’s soul and in the soul of the whole world.” That definition, 
too, you see, implies creative forces at work, and also the identity of the 
human and the universal forces. 
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I am not going to apologize for pitching this part of my theme in a 
high key. It is not by accident that I am giving first consideration to 
the esthetic basis of dental prosthesis. Not only in our professional 
work, but in every phase of modern life, the point of view of art is 
grossly neglected, to our great detriment. For art deals with the larger 
and better things of life; it stimulates far the more important side of 
life. We have become so intoxicated with science, so hypnotized with 
the very word, so infatuated with processes of weighing, measuring, 
and recording, that we have come to regard these things as ends in them- 
selves, whereas, the things of science have absolutely no significance 
whatever except in so far as art makes use of them. Science is analytic, 
preparatory. Science has to do with the examination of raw material, 
and the more we know about our materials, the more accomplished we 
may become in the use of them. 


Now, if there is anyone who thinks for a moment that there is any- 
thing in my attitude of mind that leans toward a disparagement of 
science, I will ask him to read a paper of mine published some years 
ago in the Cosmos on the “Scientific versus the Empirical Method.” 
What I am trying to do just now is to emphasize the relative value of 
the effect of art on life. Sir Francis Galton, one of the most eminent 
scientific men now living, said recently, while speaking on his favorite 
subject of eugenics, “If these principles are ever to become effective, 
they will have to be got into the national heart and conscience like a 
religion.” There was a great scientific authority recognizing the im- 
portant fact, that if you want to get force, driving power, for a reform 
movement, you must enter the emotional regions of the mind where 
art reigns. Science, by its methods of examination, analysis, and com- 
parison lays the foundation for all progress. On this foundation art 
rears the superstructure; art dreams things into existence. And I want 
to say to every young man in our profession, don’t try to seize what are 
usually called the “realities” of life with the grasp of one in a dream. 
That is what most men try to do. Reverse the order. Dream your 
dreams and then take hold of them with the virile grip of reality—the 
grip of a soul that is wide awake. Art lives in the region of dreams; 
and there is nothing in the world today worth serious consideration, 
there never will be anything in the world worth serious consideration, 
that is not the result of a dream—the effect of intellect, fired by imagina- 
tion, playing with the raw material of the world, the so-called facts of 
science. Art is synthetic, creative. As Plotinus suggested, it is in the 
exercise of these synthetic faculties that man approaches most closely to 
that power which has created himself and the universe. And because 
man touches his highest level when he is creating, therefore it is that 
art work, creative work, brings the greatest satisfaction. The first, the 
most important thing in human life, is to find that use for our faculties 
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and powers in which we can have the greatest delight. The man who 
has discovered his work and the means of expressing himself in it with 
joy has found the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life. 

You may regard one serious part of my effort today as an attempt 
to bring such new motives to bear on our work as will enable us to find 
great delight in doing it and real joy in its accomplishment, and I will 
give you this as a good working definition of art: Art is the creative in- 
stinct in man, born of imagination and expressing itself with joy. Any 
product of human knowledge and skill which contains evidence of im- 
agination and delight on the part of its creator is a work of art. 


Trur Art Impuies an IntTIMATE Stupy or Nature BY THE ARTIST 


And I should hasten to add to that the statement that the charac- 
teristics of good art throughout all time have been founded on or have 
been due to a most patient, prolonged, intimate study of nature on the 
part of the artist, and his power to select from this study whatever is 
truly significant and vital to his theme, and to reject all else. The deg- 
radation of any art has always come about by the introduction of cer- 
tain conventions or fashions of treatment, which men copy from each 
other. The artist no longer goes direct to nature for his inspiration, 
or attempts to express directly the emotion which nature produces in 
him, but he tries to express something prescribed for him by conven- 
tional forms and rules. He no longer makes an effort to express him- 
self with joy but tries to express at second-hand the joy of someone he 
calls a master. If the matter is painting, he copies the master’s brush- 
work and his method of using color. If it is sculpture, he imitates the 
handling of drapery or finish of surfaces, the exaggeration of certain 
features and the slighting or subduing of others. Art work of this sort 
becomes more and more exact, mechanical, and lifeless, or in other 
words, conventional. 

I can perhaps best demonstrate my point by the use of an illustra- 
tion from a recent work on Greek sculpture by E. A. Gardner, of the 
University of London.* The view on the screen shows the famous 
Medici Meleager (Fig. 1) and a Graeco-Roman copy in the Vatican 
(Fig. 2). Professor Gardner says of the copy, that it shows “Just the 
perfection of form, the absence of individuality, the vacancy of expres- 
sion and character, the vapid generalization of type which modern 
critics are too often wont to regard as the usual qualities of the ‘an- 
tique’ ”—-while the original, the Medici head, shows “less perfection, 
more individuality, and above all, the expression is full of character 
realized and reproduced with a marvelous directness of observation. 


* “Six Greek Sculptors.” By Earnest Arthur Gardner, M.A., Yates professor of archeology, 
University of London; formerly director of the British School, Athens. London: Duckworth 
& Co. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1910. 
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One is the fresh and vigorous embodiment of the master’s conception ; 
the other is the cold and academic generalization of a conventional 
school. 

That illustration and that quotation cannot be regarded as far- 
fetched, as some might think at first glance, because the illustration and 
the quotation express in the most fit and perfect terms the situation in 
regard to dental prosthesis, as I wish to bring it before you. The same 
influences and the same standard produced that Graeco-Roman copy of 
the Greek masterpiece that have produced the artificial teeth of today. 
An artificial standard is set up, a conventionalizing of nature, and we 
may say of the present manufacturing product as Professor Gardner 
says of the highly finished copy of the Greek head, that they exhibit 
mechanical perfection of form, total absence of individuality, vacancy 


_ Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
Head of Villa Medici Meleager Head of Vatican Meleager 
(Greek Version) (Graeco-Roman copy) 


of expression and character, and vapid generalization of type. I think 
that is a perfectly true and just criticism, and at the same time as crush- 
ing a condemnation as can be framed in words. The Greek head is fine 
art, because it is the result of a profoundly intimate knowledge of na- 
ture. The Roman head is bad art, because it represents nature conven- 
tionalized by arbitrary rules. And, as the degradation comes about by 
conventionalizing it, by departing from nature, so, conversely, the only 
way to effect a reform in art matters is to go back to nature. Through- 
out the entire history of art that has always been the cry of the reformer: 
Back to nature! 

An eminent artist and art critic of the present day has said: “Be 
reverent before nature and honest with yourself, and your art will ring 
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true every time. He who attempts to improve on nature either lacks 
good judgment or is endowed with a conceit so colossal that there is no 
health in him.” Rodin, the greatest modern sculptor, says: “All the 
great ones who have charmed us by their talent have done nothing 
throughout the ages but reproduce nature. They copy as close as ever 
they can the most beautiful, the most admirable, the most perfect thing 
in the world—which is nature.” There you have the emphatic state- 
ment of two great artists as to what the basis of art is—a faithful render- 
ing of nature. I say rendering of nature, because these statements do 
not imply that any given work of art should be an exact copy through- 
out of any particular model. The very essence of art is selection, and 
the power of the artist lies largely in his perception of that in nature 
which is essential, as distinguished from the merely accidental. To the 
portrait painter, for illustration, the lines about the corners of the 
mouth, or the curve of an eyelid would be essential in expressing the 
character of the face, but a wart on the nose or a scar on the cheek 
would be accidental. 

Well, now, I think we may sum up our answer to the question, 
“What is a work of art?” by saying that it is a human rendering of any 
beautiful object in nature. Profound knowledge of the object rendered, 
together with imagination and delight in the craft, must be evident in 
the finished work. I am, of course, perfectly aware that there is a 
special definition of art which is more particularly applied to excellence 
of craftsmanship, and I know that this definition specially applies to 
our work, but in this paper I wish to call attention to and emphasize 
the importance of that attitude of mind toward our work which recog- 
nizes the higher aspect and interpretation of art. All art, in its broad- 
est significance, is an interpretation of life. 

My next object will be to show you how far the artificial teeth of 
today fall below the standard we have set up, and then to examine the 
possibility of our being able to reach that standard, that ideal as ap- 
plied to dental prosthesis. 

Long familiarity with the mechanical perfection and hard, exact 
geometrical outlines of artificial teeth has undoubtedly blunted our sen- 
sibility and perception of the far finer beauty of the natural teeth. 

Ruskin says: “You cannot like good art so long as you look at bad 
art.” And Tolstoi expresses the same idea when he remarks that “Ac- 
customing people to something resembling art, dis-accustoms them to 
the comprehension of real art.” 

If the exquisite beauty of the natural teeth had really been closely 
observed and studied by the profession as a whole, artificial teeth as 
made today could not be tolerated for a moment. Probably the most 
effective and convincing way of bringing these facts home to you is to 
show you natural and artificial teeth side by side. 
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The photograph now on the screen (Fig. 3) shows a complete set 
of lower natural teeth, and the best substitutes that I could find for them 
in artificial teeth. Many of you, perhaps, never have before realized 
the striking difference between natural and artificial teeth. Observe 
the great subtlety and delicacy of outline in the natural teeth, and the 
stiff, wooden, purely conventional character of the artificial teeth. In 


Fig. 3 


natural teeth the lower centrals and laterals are characterized by a con- 
vex curve on their mesial approximal surfaces and a concave curve in 
their distal surfaces. (See Fig. 4.) . I have never seen that special 
distinguishing feature well shown in artificial teeth. The differences in 
width and shape between the lower centrals and laterals is never cor- 
rectly represented in artificial teeth, and the bicuspids and molars are 
ridiculous caricatures of the natural organs. In the natural teeth you 
will rarely find pairs of teeth exactly alike; even the central incisors 
usually have slight variations. The total absence of these slight varia- 
tions in artificial teeth is one of the principal reasons why they look so 


Fig. 4 


false in the mouth. Going over some of these points with a manufac- 
turer one day, he remarked, rather petulantly, that these things were, 
after all “mere trifles.” I could not refrain from quoting the famous 
saying of Michel Angelo on that-criticism: “Yes, each one of these things 
is a trifle, perhaps, but the sum of trifles is perfection, and perfection 
is no trifle.” Another manufacturer said, while looking at some of the 
plaster models which I had carved for the new system-of teeth: “I do 
not see anything very original about this work—just a little difference 
here and there from what we are doing.” And that reminded me of an 
anecdote about the Russian artist, Bruloff. He was examining the work 
of his pupils one day, when he took a brush and palette from one of 
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them and added a few touches to the student’s sketch. “Oh,” said one 
of the pupils, “just look at that—he has added only such a little bit, 
and see now what a difference!” “Yes, my boy,” replied Bruloff, “re- 
member that art begins where the little bit begins.” Browning has put 
the same thought in an even more striking way: 

The little more, and how much it is! 

The little less, and what worlds away ! 

I will show you one more set of natural teeth in contrast with arti- 
ficial teeth, and this example is particularly interesting from the fact 
that I sent the incisors of the natural set to three of the largest firms 
engaged in manufacturing and selling artificial teeth, with a request 
for a set matching the natural teeth as closely as possible; the photo- 
graph on the screen shows the best that they could do. (Fig. 5.) While 
the best match that I could get for the lower set of natural teeth came 
from an American manufacturer, this upper set is from an English 
firm. English artificial teeth are nearly always inferior to American 


Fig. 5 


in color, but nearly always superior in form; especially is this true of 
the upper incisors. In this set there is an approximation to the natural 
teeth in the centrals and laterals, but it is no more than that, and the 
canines, bicuspids and molars are hopelessly out of comparison. It 
would give me a grim satisfaction to spend the whole evening in con- 
tinuing these comparisons, but I must content myself with two or three 
more illustrations, and then pass on to other phases of my theme. The 
radical differences between natural and artificial teeth are strikingly 
brought out in these pairs which I now show you (Fig. 6, 7, 8, and 9). 
So far as I am aware, there is nothing made in artificial teeth remotely 
resembling those beautiful natural teeth. The artificial teeth are to- 
tally devoid of artistic merit. One of the most common shapes of in- 
cisors is not made by any manufacturer today, so far as my knowledge 
goes. (See Fig. 10—the longest row.) 

The mere exhibition of those forms is an unanswerable argument 
against the present condition of things. Of the faults of our present 
artificial teeth from the standpoint of utility, I shall speak later. I am 
now only concerned with their esthetic aspect. If the practitioner in 
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Fig. 6 
Lower centrals—natural and artificial 


Fig. 8 
Lower bicuspids—natural and artificial 
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Fig. 7 
_ Lower laterals—natural and artificial 


Fig. 9 
Centrals and canines—natural and 
artificial 
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dental prosthesis is to produce a work of art, his raw material must give 
opportunity for the display of his artistic knowledge, taste, and im- 
agination. He must be able to take delight in his work. Now, that is 
hardly possible with such material as he can command today. In truth 
the more competent the man is, the more impossible it becomes for him 
to find delight in his work. For years I have not taken up an artificial 
set of teeth in the preparation of a denture without a feeling of exas- 
peration at the patience or indifference or ignorance of the dental pro- 
fession in using such mechanically perfect travesties of human teeth. 

The first step toward remedying this deplorable condition of things 
is to get porcelain teeth of the highest possible standard of artistic merit. 
The natural teeth are among the most beautiful objects in nature. There 
is nothing more subtle in nature, from the artist’s point of view than 
the curves of a human tooth. I believe there is no more difficult thing 
in nature to model than a human tooth. If we are to be artists in our 
work, we must understand and appreciate this. If we are to produce 


Fig. 11 


works of art, we must closely study this subtle beauty of the natural 
teeth, and reproduce it in dental prosthesis. A set of artificial teeth 
should be such a perfect imitation of nature that even the most perfectly 
trained eye should be unable to discover whether they were natural or 
artificial. (Fig. 11.) And there is nothing in all this beyond the reach 
of the man with even mediocre natural ability. The average man who 
wishes to reach that standard can do so. George Bourne says: “Outside 
the ranks of idiocy, there are few full-grown persons who have not neg- 
lected in themselves more gifts than they have ever cultivated.” Nothing 
truer has ever been said. I repeat, then, that the esthetic basis of 
dental prosthesis must be porcelain teeth of the highest artistic merit ; 
and in the production of these we must be governed by precisely the 
same broad general principles that govern the production of all art work. 


“SELECTION” IN Destantna Mopets ror Porcrenain TEETH 


I have already called your attention to selection as one of the first 
principles of art. Let us see how it applies to the designing of models 
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for porcelain teeth. If it were thought essential that every possible 
patient should have artificial teeth which should be an exact copy in 
every particular of his natural teeth, then the number of molds to be 
provided would have to be equal to the number of possible patients in 
the whole world. What is the rational alternative to that absurdity ? 
Certainly not the indefinite production of molds without any pretense 
of a governing principle of order or system. That leads only to the land 
of confusion and exhausted patience. 

A long and critical study of the natural teeth has shown that there 
are but few typical or characteristic forms, and of these few forms there 
is an indefinite number of very slight modifications. The fact that 
there is not as great a variation in teeth as in faces, or in the other 
features of faces, is in accordance with the law that the lower the form 
of organization of a tissue the less liable it is to change and variation ; 
or, perhaps I should say, the slower is change effected. The difference 
between the highest and lowest type of brain in any civilized race is 
very great. The teeth from the skull containing such brains might be 
indistinguishable. If we take a collection of a hundred natural teeth, 
central incisors let us say, as these are the most characteristic, and care- 
fully study them, we soon discover that they can all be arranged in a 
few groups, and that the principal difference between those in any group 
is simply a difference in size. Most of the other minute differences are 
entirely negligible from the standpoint of art and utility. (See Fig. 10.) 

In fact, no one, I care not how long he has studied the subject, could 
give any esthetic reason why any one of the incisors from a group would 
be better than another for any one of the mouths from which that par- 
ticular group was composed. To put the matter in another way, let us 
suppose a hundred persons all having teeth of the same general type 
and size. If it were possible to transfer every set of teeth so that no 
person in the group had the set of teeth which developed in his jaws, 
then it would not be within the scope of human knowledge and percep- 
tion to discover that such.a change had been effected. Now, that is an 
exceedingly important fact determined in our investigation, because it 
points the way to the most practical and scientific method to be followed 
in designing a system of artificial teeth.* 

It is impossible to exactly reproduce in porcelain every set of natural 
teeth. It would not be desirable to do so if it were possible, for the 
reason I have just given. For several years I have been studying the 
forms of natural teeth very closely—in the mouths of my patients, in 
the various collections in museums, and in the streets, for even there 


* At the time this was written I had not made the discovery that there are three typal 
forms of teeth in all races. .This discovery came about two years later and, as all dentists know, 
has been embodied in the system of artificial teeth which I have designed. Being a fundamental 
thing it will stand for all time as the basis of form on which all artificial teeth must be made.— 
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one may learn much from careful observation. Some time ago I de- 
signed a special set of impression trays for taking impressions of the 
upper and lower incisors at the same time. You have on the screen (Fig. 
12) a selection of models made from these impressions. There are 
eleven models shown there, representing four types of teeth, and those 
four types will represent three-fourths of all the human teeth I have 
ever seen. I have made drawings of all the distinct types of teeth I 
have found, and these drawings at the present time number twelve. 
Some of them are rather closely related, but each one seems to me to 
have some feature of sufficient importance to be considered typal. Some 
of these types vary slightly in length but all other variations, except 
that of size, are entirely negligible. Now I assert—and I shall be glad 
to have any one question my assertion if he can give any reason for do-- 
ing it—that if these twelve types of teeth were produced in three sizes, 
making thirty-six moulds in all, they would supply the needs of the 
dental profession far better than all the other molds of artificial teeth 
now in existence. 


In the first place, each of these forms has a definite character, and 
that cannot be said of most of the teeth as now made. Two of the largest 
manufacturers selected a few sets of teeth for me, which they say cover 
nine-tenths of their sales, and the striking thing about the teeth selected 
is that they all bear a strong resemblance to each other, and none of 
them has any marked characteristics. That nine-tenths of the artificial 
teeth used should be much alike and of that characterless appearance, 
fully justifies one of my opening statements—that the present condi- 
tion of prosthetic dentistry is a disgrace to the profession. Some blame 
the manufacturers for this condition of things, but what right have we 
to blame them when the first step toward concerted action in this mat- 
ter has never been taken by the profession? How are the manufactur- 
ers to know what we want when we have never made the slightest effort 
to express our wants in any effective manner? One of the largest 
manufacturers said some time ago in an advertisement: “Learn to know 
what you want, and then see that you gt it.” That is fine! That is 
worthy of being shouted into the ears of the profession through a giant 
megaphone. 


I have referred to the variation in size of the different types of teeth. 
That will be an important feature of the new system of teeth. At the 
present time, if any given form of tooth is made in more than one size, 
I think it is purely accidental. Size is almost as important as type in 
the production of the best esthetic effect in artificial teeth in relation 
to the features of the face. In ignoring minor and unessential details, 
and fixing upon marked character and type in designing the new system 
of teeth, I have followed the fundamental principle of all good art. 
Much as the great authorities in art matters differ in some questions, 
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they are, I believe, all united on that point of the essential nature of 
selection. In the production of any given type of tooth, I secure or 
consult as many specimens as I can of that particular type, and I em- 
body in the new form all that is characteristic and common to all: the 
specimens. Everything else is unessential to such an extent that if the 
new tooth were to be used as a substitute for any of the specimens con- 
sulted in making the studies for this type, the most expert eye would 
be unable to detect anything inharmonious in its relations. Art can 
go no farther than that in this special field. In my method of working 
in carving’ models I follow closely the methods of the best artists in 
other branches of art. An artist in modeling or drawing the face, aims 
to get the broad planes as quickly as he can with the fewest possible 
strokes. And so in carving a tooth I try to get the character of the tooth 
with the first few strokes of the knife. . 

Notwithstanding all the sound esthetic reasons I have presented for 
having artificial teeth made in the closest possible imitation of nature, 
I am, of course, perfectly aware that there is a considerable body of 
dentists who will say that the majority of patients will not have arti- 
ficial teeth which present all the essential features of the natural teeth. 
That is an objection that I find it difficult to deal with patiently and 
courteously. It exasperates me when I hear men talk in such a way 
that the whole effect of their talk is to cheapen themselves. But I 
realize that a large amount of educational work has to be done both in 
the profession and on the part of the public before a radical change can 
be effected in the degraded taste which largely prevails today. I think 
one question which can, with a slight variation, be put to dentists and 
patients alike will go far toward putting this whole problem in a clear 
light. 

To the dentist let us say: “Is it in accordance with your ideals of 
what dental prosthesis should be that you should be able to fashion an 
artificial denture so perfectly in harmony with the general lines of the 
face and so perfectly true to the character of the natural teeth suited 
for that face that the most critical of your brother practitioners would 
be unable to determine that the work was artificial?” To the patient 
let us say: “Do you desire artiticial teeth so false to your age and com- 
plexion, so out of harmony with the size and contour of your face that 
the most uncritical would see at a glance a shocking display of vulgar 
taste ?”’ 

The answer to these questions determines the whole matter, and 
there is, or should be no compromise between the extremes. 


(To be continued) 
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GOLF TOURNAMENT 


If You Play Golf, Read This 


The National Dental Golf Tournament at Boston in August 
By THE EDITOR 


eA ay OME years ago, a group of us finished driving from a tee in front 
(eH of a hotel, and picked up our bags to start down the field. One 
of the guests on the hotel porch was heard to remark: “Isn’t 


that a great game for a full grown man—to knock a little white ball 
down a field and then run after it!” No golfer will need to be told that 
had never tried the game, that he had no idea of the amount of con- 
centration, co-ordination, and patience required to keep that little white 
ball from performing any one of a thousand exasperating antics, and 
that he had never enjoyed the particular form of friendly rivalry char- 
acteristic of the game. 

There are in the dental profession many enthusiastic and skillful 
golfers. There are many, like the writer, quite as enthusiastic, but 
far from being as skillful. To facilitate the enjovment of this fine sport 
and to bring together dentists who ought to know each other better, 
there has been formed the tentative organization of a National Dental 
Golf Association, open to all members of the National Dental Associa- 
tion upon payment of a membership of $3.00 per year. The president 
is Dr. Frank M. Casto of Cleveland, and the secretary-treasurer is Dr. 
Ralston Lewis, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 

It is proposed to hold a golf tournament on one of the links in Bos- 
ton on Monday, August 23d. The tournament will begin promptly 
at 8 A. M., Monday morning. Dentists may arrange their own pairs or 
foursomes for the eighteen holes in the morning. Dentists who have 
no one with whom to arrange to play will be provided with a partner at 
the tee. 

As each presents himself at the tee, he will be required to present 
to the official there for the purpose, his handicap in his local club. The 
committee will arrange for the eighteen holes for the afternoon, and 
players are to be paired with others of about the same handicap. Each 
player who wishes to play in the afternoon will be required to turn in 
his score immediately at the close of his play. 

Donations have been received from dental manufacturers and en- 
thusiastic golfers which will be devoted to the purchase of prizes, and 
Dr. Lewis says that it looks now as if there might be a prize for at least 
a great majority of the contestants. All sorts of competitions will be 
arranged to make the event as interesting as possible. 

The cost of the tournament to the player will be the $3.00 fee for 
membership in the Association, the charge made by the local club for 
the use of the field, and also one or two meals, and the caddy fee. It 
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is probable that the entire day will cost somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $10.00. It is hoped that the tournament may lead to the formation 
of dental groups in clubs or small dental clubs and the maintenance of 
friendship and fellowship among dentists. 

The conditions of play will probably not permit the starting of more 
than one hundred players upon the course. To enable the small com- 
mittee to handle the event, and to avoid overcrowding at the last mo- 
ment, entries will be closed when one hundred members have joined 
the Association. No member will be considered to have joined until he 
has paid his $3.00 fee. If a sufficient number, more than the first one 4 
hundred, remit their dues in time, to give the local committee oppor- 
tunity, a tournament will be arranged at some other links, under simi- i 
lar conditions. 

If you wish to join this Association and play, send your check for 
$3.00 to Dr. Ralston Lewis, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago, with 
a note saying, “for membership in the National Dental Golf Associa- 
tion.” Do not write to ask him what he wants of the money or a lot of 
other questions. He has been doing a pile of work on his own time 
and expense, and it is unfair to put on him for our own pleasure a par- i 
ticle more burden than is essential. I sent in my check before I wrote f 
this article, so that there are only ninety-nine more chances left for the 
first tournament. 

Do not think that you have to be a good player to join or to find 
other players with whom to have a good time. There will be four of 
us “dubs” to every good player, and we shall have much more pleasure, 
because a half-dozen strokes more or less will not make any difference. 
You will enjoy the whole dental meeting better if you play Monday, 
will be in better physical shape to attend, and you will have something 
to think about on stormy days in the Winter by planning how to van- 
quish your opponent at the next dental tournament. 


Y 


The Meeting of the,National Society of Denture 
Prosthetists 


Boston, August 19, 20 and 21, 1920 


The meeting of this society will be held in Boston the last three 
days of the week immediately preceding the meeting of The National 
Dental Association. 

The program, which is now nearly completed, will be one of the % 
best ever offered to prosthetists. The entire membership of the society | 
is divided into committees, and the committees have been working 
diligently since the meeting last fall. As the conditions of member- 
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ship in this society provide for the dropping from membership of any 
one who will not work, the committee reports are expected to be very 
valuable. 

Prof. Dr. Alfred Gysi, of the University of Zurich, Switzerland, 
is expected to meet with one of the important committees. 

The meetings will be open to all members of the National Dental 
Association and no dentist interested in denture work can afford to 
miss them. All papers are censored. None exceeds 45 minutes in 
length. The men for discussion will be selected for knowledge of the 
subject. 

Membership is rather difficult to obtain and is held only during 
service. Applicants must be vouched for, in waiting, by two members. 
They are then held on probation for six months or longer and may be 
rejected by vote of the society. 

The program will probably appear in the June issue of this 
magazine. Meantime, if you are interested in denture service, you 
will do well to plan to be in Boston on the above dates. 


Dr. G. Alden Mills 


It will interest many readers of the DicEsr to know that Dr. G. 
Alden Mills.and Mrs. Mills will celebrate their golden wedding anni- 
versary on May Ist. 

Dr. Mills is one of the last of that famous “Old Guard” which 
comprised such names as Dr. William Atkinson, Dr. Norman Kingsley, 
Dr. Dwinell, Dr. Rich, Dr. Bogue (who, we are glad to say, is also 
still with us), Dr. Northrop, and others of that class. 

J)r. Mills was one of the first pupils and supporters of Dr. Riggs, 
whe first called widespread attention to the treatment of pyorrhea, 
which for many years was best known as “Riggs Disease.” 

Dr. Mills came to New York in 1861 and is now past 87 years of 
age, 

The Dicesr extends warmest congratulations to Dr. Mills. 
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A Method for Accurately Remounting Vulcanized 
Dentures in the Articulator for Regrinding 
By Russell W. Tench, D.D.S., New York, N. Y. 


OMFORT is one of the first considerations in scientific Den- 
ture construction. A uniform distribution over the area of the 
upper and lower ridges, of the force expended when biting 

pressure is exerted on artificial dentures, is absolutely essential to com- 

fort. Anatomical articulation is an indispensable means to attaining 
this end if the steps preceding articulation and succeeding it are care- 
fully and accurately carried out. 

Granting good impressions were taken to start with, the value of 
articulation is ordinarily reduced or entirely destroyed by inaccuracies 
in bite-making technic, careless flasking technic, or movement of one or 
more teeth during the vulcanizing process. A careful operator may 
reduce these inaccuracies to a minimum, which will permit elimination 
of their effect by grinding the dentures in the mouth until this is ac- 
complished. The beginner, or the dentist who is dependent on another 
to carry through the mechanical part of denture construction procedure, 
unfortunately is not able to control all steps of the technic as he might 
wish, and must rely on some means of eliminating defects if possible. 

Fortunately, it is possible to eliminate most of the inaccuracies that 
cause unequal distribution of biting pressure to the ridges by regrinding 
the dentures in the articulator after they have been brought to a con- 
dition of “equalized biting pressure” in the mouth. This idea is as 
old, almost, as anatomical articulation, having been used and advocated 
by Bridge, Prothero, Clapp, and Ulsaver, a decade or more ago. The 
methods employed for remounting the dentures in the articulator have 
- not been quite satisfactory, however, and hence regrinding has been 
slighted by those who need it most. 

The method of remounting dentures given in this article has proven 
to be of great value and extreme accuracy. It is based on a suggestion 
made some time ago by Dr. H. Austin Palmer. The idea of taking an 
impression of the tooth cusps of the upper trial denture before remov- 
ing it from the articulator, and using this impression to assist in re- 
mounting the dentures, is the same as that employed by Dr. Palmer. 
The method of taking the impression, and the means of keeping this 
impression in correct relation to the articulator, differ from his technic. 

It is an excellent plan to adopt the remounting technic for all full 
or extensive partial dentures. If inaccuracies are present they may be 
ground away. If they are lacking, it is a source of satisfaction to be 
assured of this fact, and to know that your technic is accurate enough 
to bring about such a result. 
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The use of the face bow, in mounting the casts on the articulator in 
preparing for the original set-up, is advisable if the full value of re 
grinding is to be utilized. There are certain forms of inaccuracy, 
notably the one in which the posterior teeth make contact sooner than 
the anteriors, and slight inaccuracies in the bite relation, however, which 
may be overcome by regrinding, even though the face bow was not 
used for mounting the casts in the articulator. 

A feature of this technic that commends it is that a great part of 
the remounting preparation may be made in the laboratory. The pa- 
tient is used only to give the correct bite relation in a way that insures 
the producing of a uniform balanced pressure on both dentures. It is 


Fig. 1 


not necessary to attach a face bow or jigs to the dentures in the mouth 
for new cases. 

To understand the reason for using the upper denture as the key 
for remounting, it is necessary to remember that the lower denture 
rests on the moving member of the masticating apparatus. When the 
“Bite” is wrong it is because the mandible has been placed in an un- 
usual relation to the maxillary ridge during the taking of the bite. To 
correct the bite it is not necessary to remount the upper in the articu- 
lator or to change its position in any way. The only change that need 
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be made is to lock the bite plates when the lower is in correct relation 
to the upper, and relocate the lower cast in the lower biteplate when the 
locked biteplates are adjusted to the upper. ‘This principle is em- 
ployed in this technic, in remounting the finished dentures. 

In preparation for remounting the dentures in the articulator, it is 
necessary to get a registration of the position of the occlusal surfaces 
of the teeth of the upper denture in some material attached to the lower 
bow of the articulator frame. This is accomplished by removing the 
lower trial denture and cast and substituting for them a mass of plasti- 
cine, attached to the lower bow of the articulator and built up to a suf- 
ficient height to take a shallow imprint of the cusps of the teeth of the 
upper denture when the articulator is closed until the incisor guide pin 
touches the incisor guide incline. : 

When the trial dentures are properly set, waxed, and ground in, 
ready to be removed from the articulator (Fig. 1), remove the lower 
trial denture and cast from the lower bow of the articulator, but do not 
remove the upper cast and trial denture. Set the incisor guide pin so 
that the top of the pin is even with the top of the sleeve in which it 
works, and lock it in this position. Take a lump of plasticine large 
enough to more than fill the space between the upper teeth and the 
lower bow when the articulator is closed until the incisor guide pin 
touches the incisor guide incline. Raise the upper bow of the articu- 
lator and mould the plasticine against and under the lower bow so that 
it becomes attached to the bow. Flatten the surface of the plasticine 
that faces upward until, when the articulator is almost closed, the 
upper posteriors will touch the plasticine and the incisor guide pin will 
be kept out of contact with the incisor guide incline by about five milli- 
meters (Fig. 2). A small piece of wood seven centimeters square by 
three centimeters thick, covered top and bottom with plasticine may 
be used instead of the solid mass of plasticine, if preferred. (Fig. 3.) 

Moisten the occlusal surfaces of the posterior teeth and close the 
articulator until the incisor guide pin touches the incisor guide incline 
on the front of the lower bow. The teeth of the trial denture will be 
pressed into the plasticine far enough to leave a shallow imprint of their 
cusps in the plasticine. (Fig. 4.) Remove the upper section of the 
articulator from the lower section, and detach the upper cast and trial 
denture from the upper articulator bow without interfering with the 
plasticine on the lower. The plasticine is left on the lower bow of the 
articulator until the dentures are polished. (Fig. 5.) 

The upper denture is to be attached to the upper bow of the articu- 
lator with plaster of paris, but to facilitate the removal and replace- 
ment of the denture, only the margins of the rims and a small flat area 
of the palate are allowed to fit against the plaster. For preparing the 
upper denture for attaching to the articulator, fill the ridge depressions 
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Fig. 4 


with plasticine up to within about one millimeter of the top of the 
flanges all around. Carefully seat the teeth of the upper denture into 
the imprints on the upper surface of the plasticine. (Fig. 6.) Re 
place the upper section of the articulator on the lower section. Flow 
plaster over the upper denture and the upper articulator bow so that 
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the imprint of the edge of the flanges, or periphery of the denture, will 
be clearly registered in the plaster. Do not let the plaster flow down the 
buccal or labial surfaces of the denture. (Fig. 7.) When the plaster 
is set, remove the denture and clean the plasticine from it. This prepa- 
ration is all done in the laboratory before the patient is called for the 
final fitting of the dentures to the mouth. 


Fig. 5 


When the patient arrives, the upper denture is placed in her mouth. 
Soft wax is melted into the occlusal surface of the lower bicuspids and 
first molars and built up to a thickness of about two millimeters. The 
lower denture is placed on the lower ridge and the patient is instructed 
to close, forcibly into the soft wax (Fig. 8) with the tip of the tongue 
touching the middle portion of the rear of the upper, the latter for the 
purpose of assisting in keeping the mandible from assuming a pro- 
truded position. Remove the dentures from the mouth and. attach the 
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upper denture with hot wax to the plaster seat prepared for it on the 
upper bow of the articulator. (Fig. 9.) Fill the ridge imprint in the 
lower denture with plasticine as for the upper. Fill the tongue space 
also. (Fig. 10.) Turn the closed articulator upside-down, seat the 
lower denture in correct occlusal relation to the upper, being guided by 


Fig. 6 


the relation of the upper cusps to the bite wax on the right and left sides 
of the lower. (Fig. 11.) Plaster the lower denture to the lower bow. 
When the plaster is set, remove the wax from the lower teeth. 
Move the lower denture in articulation against the upper and study 
the relation of the lower teeth to the uppers in the side to side movement 
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Fig. 7 


and in the incising, or forward-backward articulating movement. If 
any tooth or teeth interfere with the proper contact as shown in illus- 
trations 12, 13, 14, grind the cusps with a stone in the engine hand- 
piece, until an approximate adjustment is effected. Then proceed to 
grind the dentures to a smooth working relation with the carborundum 
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and glycerine. Do not commence grinding with carborundum powder 
until the lower or upper anterior teeth have been dressed down with a 
carborundum stone so that they do not quite touch one another, in the 
various articulating movements, if chipping of the porcelain is to be 
avoided. As the grinding of the posteriors proceeds the anteriors are 
brought into proper contact. 

Apply liberally a mixture of carborundum (copper-carbo powder 
answers well) and glycerine to the occlusal surfaces of the lower pos- 
terior teeth and to the lingual and incisal surfaces of the anterior teeth. 

Grasp the upper section of the articulating frame in the right hand 
and the lower section in the left hand with the left buccal side upward. 


Fig. 11 


Hold the back of the articulator against the chest and support the fore- 
arms by drawing them in against the sides of the trunk. Open the 
articulator an eighth of an inch and move the lower bow to one side so 
as to put the teeth of that side into the working bite relation. Bring 
the teeth together lightly and slide the lower against the upper toward 
the rest bite position, in imitation of grinding in mastication. Stop 
when the rest bite is reached, and open the articulator and repeat the 
operation. This chewing motion is continued for about forty times or 
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until all bumps are removed and the motion is smooth. To grind the 
opposite side grasp the upper bow of the articulator in the left hand and 
the lower in the right and repeat the movements. 

For the incising bite, the articulator is opened until the two sets of 
teeth are separated slightly, then the lower bow is carried forward until 
the lower incisors are directly below the upper incisors. The articu- 
lator is now closed until contact is made between the upper and lower 
sets of teeth and the dentures returned to the rest position with a slid- 
ing motion. Continue to grind for the incising bite movement until all 
bumps are removed and the cusps slide smoothly together. 


Fig. 14. Incising Bite 

The dentures are now removed from the articulator and placed in 
the mouth for inspection. If the patient reports that biting pressure 
is evenly distributed, no further grinding in the articulator is neces- 
sary. Should the pressure be uneven, place wax on the occlusal sur- 
faces of the lower bicuspids and the mesial half of the first molar. Take 
the bite and reattach the lower denture to the lower bow of the articu- 
lator with a new batch of plaster. Repeat the grinding. 

If more than ordinary errors exist, the cutting triangular ridges are 
worn flat by excessive grinding and the masticating efficiency of the 
dentures is reduced. These small triangular ridges should be sharp- 
ened or reproduced by grinding with a Miller 235 or 236 inverted cone 
carborundum stone to restore the masticating efficiency. 
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Inspect the dentures in the mouth. If any movement in either 
denture can be noticed when the teeth are in contact, while the patient 
goes through the motion of chewing on either side or in the incising 
bite, this indicates that a final grinding adjustment in the mouth is 
necessary unless enough soft tissue underlies to account for this move- 
ment. 

The mixture used for wearing the occlusal surfaces of the teeth into 
harmony with the habitual masticating movements is composed of 
about one-third white vaseline and two-thirds of carborundum powder. 

The motions made by the patient should correspond to those made 
in grinding teeth in the articulator. The abrasive material, however, 
is placed on, say, the teeth of the left side of the mouth while the patient 
is instructed to move the mandible as if chewing on the right side. 
While the patient is engaged in chewing, the upper denture is kept 
snugly in contact with the upper mouth until the grinding has pro- 
ceeded far enough to remove all interferences that lead to cause rotating 
movement in the upper denture. When this has been accomplished, 
cleanse the dentures thoroughly and apply the grinding powder to the 
right side and hold the upper denture while the patient chews on the 
left side until rotating movement ceases. 

Now place the carborundum mixture so that all working surfaces of 
the teeth are covered, and let the patient chew alternately on the right 
side, then on the left, until the dentures slide smoothly. Finish up by 
going through the incising movement with abrasive material on all 
teeth. 

The grinding or wearing of the occlusal surfaces of the teeth in the 
mouth will bring the cusp planes on the two sets of teeth into complete 
harmony with the habitual masticating movements so that no matter 
what movement the patient may make in this function no locking of the 
cusps will be experienced. Strain on the dentures is thus relieved, 
comfort is increased, and the life of the dentures prolonged. 
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The Proposed Tax on Dental Gold 


By Louis J. Weinstein, New York, N. Y. 


URING the latter part of February of this year, I was in- 
Ai formed of the proposal to introduce in Congress a bill “To 
ees provide for the protection of the monetary gold reserve by the 
maintenance of the normal gold production of the United States to 
satisfy the requirements of the arts and trades, by imposing an excise 
upon all gold used for other than monetary purposes, and the payment 
of a premium to producers of newly-mined gold, and providing penal- 
ties for the violation thereof.” 

At a conference with Mr. H. N. Lawrie, Chief of the Precious and 
Rare Metals Division, American Mining Congress (Washington, D. C.), 
I was given detailed information regarding the purposes and provisions 
of the bill, which, as drawn then, did not contain the second paragraph 
of Section 2 now incorporated in the bill. There were no definite plans 
in the minds of those responsible for the bill regarding the manner of 
its application to dentistry, because of the many technical problems in- 
volved, and the difficulty of planning a method that would prove as little 
of a burden as possible on the dental profession. 

There were under consideration several methods for handling the 
dental situation, among them one to tax dental gold at the time the 
bullion was sold at the assay offices; another method proposed was to 
tax the gold contained in finished dental work when delivered by the 
dentist to the patient. 

I objected to the proposed methods on the ground that they were 
impracticable and undesirable, and was asked to submit a brief cover- 
ing the situation and to offer such constructive criticism as I could 
present on mature consideration. I realized that the entire matter was 
exceedingly grave and involved many issues—issues which only a well- 
informed Congress could undertake to consider and pass judgment 
upon—and I decided to restrict myself merely to a consideration of the 
various phases of the bill that applied to dentistry, and endeavored in 
the brief submitted to point out features that would make the bill (in 
the event of its passage) least objectionable in its operation to dentistry 
and most equitable to the public. 

In the brief I objected to the first proposal which provided for the 
taxation of dental gold at the source of supply, on the ground that the 
cost to the dentist would be much more than the normal price plus 
$10.00 per ounce for the fine gold content, because the dentist could 
not use up all the gold purchased and must dispose of scrap to the ex- 
tent of probably 35 to 40 per cent, which would be salable only at the 
usual rates, no consideration being given to its origin or the excise tax 
originally paid thereon. 
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I calculated that if this plan were-adopted ordinary 22K. gold ac- 
tually used by the dentist would cost him not $22 to $23 per ounce 
plus approximately $8.17 tax, but nearly $40 per ounce for the amount 
contained in the finished work. The proposed plan appeared still fur- 
ther objectionable because it would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, no matter how conscientious the dentist, to keep track of the 
exact amount of fine gold contained in the various alloys used in the 
construction of even ordinary bridgework, and obtain accurate figures 
upon which to compute the amount of the tax to be paid by the patient. 

The second plan under consideration provided that the tax be paid, 
not at the source (Assay Office), but at the time the finished work was 
delivered to the patient, the dentist rendering a bill of sale and specify- 
ing therein the weight and character of the alloys utilized, the weight 
and value of the fine gold contained therein, and the amount of the tax 
to be paid thereon. This proposal, as is quite evident to every dentist, 
was even more objectionable and embarrassing in many respects than 
the previous one and was, of course, also opposed. 

Upon investigation of the various uses of gold in dentistry, I as- 
certained that approximately 80 per cent of all the gold sold is used for 
crown and bridgework, approximately 5 to 6 per cent for fillings, both 
malleted and cast, and the balance, less than 15 per cent, for full and 

partial gold lites, combination gold and vulcanite plates including 
aa bars, etc. In the.last mentioned group may also be included all 
the gold used for. miscellaneous dental purposes such as orthodontia, 
ete., etc. I also ascertained that the average tooth.in-crown and bridge- 
work (abutments and dummies), including the various types of fixed 
and removable work, contains on an average slightly less than one penny- 
weight of fine gold. 

As a result of this investigation, I proposed the following mci’, 
which I consider just and equitable to all the parties principally con- 
cerned—the Governmetit, the dental profession and the public, namely: 
That the Revenue Department establish and collect a flat, definite sum 
of so much per tooth for each unit in bridgework and inlay work. This, 
if my figures are correct, and the average fine gold content is not over 
one pennyweight per tooth, would make vn tax a flat and definite sum 
not to exceed 50c per tooth, to be paid by the patient to the dentist, and 
by the dentist as the Revenue Department may direct; and that the 
miscellaneous work such as plates, etc., in which gold is employed be 
handled in a similarly equitable and simple manner. 

I furthermore pointed out to the American Mining Congress the 
necessity for several exemptions, particularly the one applying to work 
done for children. _ This body has throughout these entire proceedings 
shown a most commendable willingness to consider the interests of the 
public and the dental profession, as proved by its request for discussion 
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in the dental journals and the incorporation in the bill of the entire 
second paragraph of Section 2 (in italics), in which are included all of 
the exemptions asked. They consider very favorably the proposed flat 
tax of so much per tooth and will recommend the same, in the event of 
the passage of the bill, to the Internal Revenue Department, unless 
some other and better method is evolved. ; 

The American Mining Congress issues, and will send on request, a 
bulletin which explains very clearly many of the underlying reasons 
for the necessity of the proposed legislation. In this bulletin are articles 
by George E. Roberts, former Director of the. United States Mint; Mr. 
John Clausen; Vice-President of the Chemical -National. Bank, -and 
others who have made an exhaustive study of the subject. Reprint of 
an interview with Representative McFadden will also be furnished on 
request. Those interested are also referred to a valuable article en- 
titled “The Sad Plight of Gold” by Floyd W. Parsons, in the Saturday 
Evening Post of April 3rd. 


Following is the Bill (H. R. 13201) as introduced by Representa- 
tive McFadden: 
A BILL 


To provide for the protection of the monetary gold reserve by the 
maintenance of the normal gold production of the United States to 
satisfy the requirements of the arts and trades, by imposing an excise 
upon all gold used for other than monetary purposes, and the payment 
of a premium to the producers of newly mined gold, and providing 
penalties for the violation thereof. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That on and after 
May 1, 1920, in addition to any existing tax now assessed or levied 
thereon, there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid a tax of 50 
cents per pennyweight of fine gold contained in all gold manufactured, 
used or sold for other than coinage or monetary purposes, by or for a 
manufacturer or dealer, or his estate, on or after such date, and upon 
the gold contained in any manufactured articles sold by any dealer or 
manufacturer, or his estate. 


Sec. 2. That the Internal-Revenue Department shall prescribe 
and provide a proper and sufficient stamp that shall be attached to or 
imprinted upon any and every manufactured article, or the package 
containing the same, in which gold is used, that may be sold after the 
Ist day of May, 1920, and upon all gold used in any form other than 
for monetary purposes after the said May 1, 1920. The stamps to be 
so provided and authorized to be sold and imprinted upon or attached 
to such manufactured articles, or the packages containing the same, 
shall be in such form, and shall be imprinted upon or attached to, the 
articles or packages, at such time and in such manner as may be pro- 
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vided by the rules and regulations of the Internal-Revenue Depart- 
ment carrying this Act into effect. 


That on account of the impracticability of suitably stamping finished 
dental restorative appliances, the Internal Revenue Department shall 
further prescribe such rules and regulations for the collection of the 
tax provided herein upon all gold used for dental purposes as will 
equitably protect the interests of the public; that all gold used by the 
Government for dental, medical, and surgical purposes, and all gold 
employed in dental services rendered to war-risk insurance patients by 
the United States Public Health Service, shall be exempt from the 
excise provided herein ; and that all gold used in corrective and restora- 
tive dental work for children of both sexes not over the age of fifteen, 
and all gold used in dental infirmaries conducted for the benefit of the 
poor and not for private profit, shall be exempt from the excise provided 
herein. 


Sec. 3. That all moneys collected pursuant to the provisions set forth in section 1 of this 
Act shall be paid into the custody of the Treasurer of the United States, and shall be kept by 
him in a separate fund designated as “the gold premium fund,” and shall be used and paid 
out in accordance with the provisions of this Act as herein set forth, and ‘for no other purpose; 
except that if, at the end of any current year, a balance has accrued in the gold premium tund 
over and above the amount necessary to pay the premium obligations that have accrued there- 
under, it shall be the duty of the Treasurer to place said balance in the general fund of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 4. That from the gold peer fund, and any other funds in the Treasury of the 
United States not used for specified purposes, there shall be paid by the Treasurer of the 
United States, after the 1st day of May, 1920, and for a period of five years thereafter, to the 
producer of new gold in the United States or its possessions a premium of $10 per fine ounce, 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act hereinafter set forth. 

Sec. 5. That for the period commencing May 1, 1925, both the tax and premium as herein 
set forth shall be readjusted annually by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of the Interior, meeting as an adjustment board for such purpose; 
that said readjustment shall be made in accordance with the commodity price index number of 
the fifth year of the five-year period hereinbefore designated as compared with the average com- 
modity price index number for the first four years of said period; that the index numbers of 
all commodities governing this readjustment shall be those ascertained and published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor; that the said tax and premium as re- 
adjusted shall constitute the amount of tax and premium that shall be collected and paid during 
the year next ensuing; and that each readjustment shall be made annually prior to the 1st day 
of May of each succeeding year, which shall determine the amount of tax and premium to be 
collected and paid. 

Sec. 6. That on and after May 1, 1920, every producer of gold from any mines in the 
United States or its possessions, who shall be entitled to the provisions of this Act, shall de- 
liver the gold so produced to the United States mint, or its authorized agencies, accompanied 
by a sworn statement setting forth the place where the gold was mined, the dates between 
which it was mined and prepared for market, and that no gold obtained from any other source 
is contained therein. In the event any gold was recovered from ore by custom smelting or 
milling, the proprietor, or his managing agent, or an executive or managing officer of any such 
smelting or milling company shall make and deliver to the producer a sworn statement stating the 
date or dates on which such ore was delivered for smelting or milling and the date that the 
gold recovered from said ore was delivered to the producer and the amount of gold so de- 
livered to him. 

Upon the delivery of any such gold, accompanied by the sworn statement of the producer, 
or accompanied by the sworn statement of the smelting or milling agency, the Director of the 
Mint shall execute and deliver to such producer a certificate setting forth the number of fine 
ounces of newly mined or smelted gold then and there delivered by such producer, and shall 
set forth the amount of premium to which the producer is entitled. 

In the event that ore containing gold is delivered for smelting or milling by the producer 
of the ore to a custom smelter or mill, and in the usual smelting or milling practice the same 
can not be treated without delay, the smelting or milling company may follow the usual smelting 
or milling practice, purchase said ore, and receive the certificate, under oath, of the producer, 
setting forth the time and place of the mining thereof, and pay to the producer thereof the 
monetary price of $20.67 and the premium as herein provided upon each fine oynce of gold so 
recovered by said smelting or milling company, which, upon such payment, shall be entitled to 
all of the rights of the producer of the ore as of the date of delivery of the ore to such smelt- 
ing or milling company, and upon the presentation of the certificate of the producer, together 
with a certificate of such smelting or milling company setting. forth all of the facts as required 
by the rules and regulations established hereunder, shall receive the same amount of money as 
‘a premium for such gold so produced and delivered to the smelter or mill as the producer may 
have received if such ore been smelted or milled and the gold returned to the producer of 


the ore. 
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That every person or corporation so producing newly mined gold from any mines within 
the United States or its possessions on and after May 1, 1920, and who shall deliver the. same 
to the United States Mint or its authorized agencies as herein provided shall be paid therefor 
the sum, amount, or consideration as now provided by existing law, and in addition thereto, 
shall be entitled to receive on the certificate issued by the Director of the Mint, as herein pro- 
vided, the additional sum of $10 for every ounce of fine gold so mined! and delivered to the 
United States Mint or its authorized agencies: Provided, That no gold bullion in any form 
whatever shall be issued or delivered to such gold producer in payment of, or in exchange for, 
any such newly mined gold so delivered as herein provided: Provided further, That the Director 
of the Mint may coin any such gold so produced and delivered and deliver to any such producer 
the coin minted therefrom, or the Director may deliver to any such producer coin in exchange 
for such newly mined gold, as is now authorized under existing laws. : 

Sec. 7. That upon the delivery of the gold and the sworn statements as hereinbefore set 
forth to the United States Mint, or its authorized agencies, a certificate shall be issued by au- 
thority of the Director of the Mint to the producer or his order certifying that the holder there- 
of is entitled to receive from the Treasurer of the United States the sum specified therein as 
payment of the premium for the production of new gold from the funds in the custody of the 
Treasurer herein provided. 

Sec. 8. That any person who purposely or knowingly shall violate the rules and regulations 
of the Internal Revenue Department referring to the collection of this excise imposed upon gold 
for other than coinage or monetary purposes, or who shall sell or dispose of any article con- 
taining gold to which there has not been affixed, or upon which there has not been imprinted, 
the proper stamp, without first affixing or causing to be imprinted thereon such stamp as shall 
be provided by the Internal Revenue Department of the United States, shall be guilty of a 
crime against the United States and shall, upon conviction, be imprisoned not more than five 
years or fined not more than $10,000, or both. 

Sec. 9. That any person, whether acting for himself or as agent or officer of any gold 
producer, smelter, refiner, or milling company, who purposely or knowingly, by any art, way, 
or means, shall himself adulterate, or procure or solicit another to adulterate, any gold pre- 
sented to the United States Mint for which a certificate for the payment of a premium as 
provided herein is requested, or who shall purposely or knowingly make a false statement, or 
procure or solicit another to make a false statement, in any statement’ or certificate required 
herein, which would entitle the producer to receive a premium on the production of gold 
herein provided for, shall be guilty of a crime against the United States and shall, upon con- 
viction, be imprisoned not more than five years, or fined not more than $10,000, or both. 

Sec. 10. That all administrative, special, or stamp provisions of law, including the law re- 
lating to the assessment of taxes, so far as applicable, are hereby extended to and made a part 
of this Act, and every person liable to any tax imposed by this Act, or for the collection thereof, 
shall keep such records and render, under oath, such statements and returns, and shall comply 
with such regulations as the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, may from time to time prescribe. 

Whenever in the judgment of the United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue neces- 
sary, he may require any person, by notice served upon him, to make a return or such state- 
ments as he deems sufficient to show whether or not such person is liable to tax. The Com- 
missioner, for the purpose of ascertaining the correctness of any return or for the purpose of 
making a return where none has been made, is hereby authorized, by any revenue agent or in- 
spector designated by him for that purpose, to examine any books, papers, records or memor- 
anda bearing upon the matters required to be included in the return, and may require the at- 
tendance of the person rendering the return or of any officer or employee of such person, or 
the attendance of any other person having knowledge in the premises, and may take his testi- 
mony with reference to the matter required by law to be included in such return, with power 
to administer oaths to such person or persons, 

Sec. 11. That any person required under this Act to pay, or to collect, account for and 
pay over any tax, or required by law or regulations made under authority thereof to make a 
return or supply any information for the purposes of the computation, assessment or collection 
of any such tax, who fails to pay, collect or truly account for and pay over any such tax, make 
any such return or supply any such information at the time or times required by law or regula- 
pe in addition to dther penalties provided by law, be subject to a penalty of not more 
than $1,000. 

Any person who willfully refuses to pay, collect, or truly account for and pay over any 
such tax, make such return or supply such information at the time or times required by law 
or regulations, or who wilfully attempts in any manner to evade such tax ‘shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, in addition to other penalties provided by law, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both, together with the costs of 
prosecution. 

Any person who willfully refuses to pay, collect, or truly account for and pay over any 
such tax, shall, in addition to other penalties provided by law, be liable to a penalty of the 
amount of the tax evaded, or not paid, collected, or accounted for and paid over, to be assessed 
and collected in the same manner as taxes are assessed and collected: Provided, however, That 
no penalty shall be assessed under this subdivision for any offense for which a penalty may be 
assessed under authority of section 3176 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, or of sections 
8 or 9 of this Act, or for any offense for which a penalty has been recovered under section 
3256 of the Revised Statutes. 

The term “person” as used in this section includes any officer or employee of a corporation 
or a member of or employe of a partnership, who, as such offiger, employee, or member is under 
a duty to perform the act in respect of which the violation occurs. 


The writer has endeavored to present such data on the subject as 
space permits and to express no opinion regarding the general issues 
involved, but considers it important to direct attention to the fact that 
less than 40 per cent of the gold required by the arts and trades is now 
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being produced and more mines are about to be shut down, still further 
reducing production. The Bill, if passed, will insure an ample supply 
of gold; if not passed, mining operations will be reduced still further 
and the monetary gold reserve become more seriously depleted by in- 
dustrial consumption. What will happen then ? 

It would seem that dentists should consider this question not only in 
the light of professional needs but in the broader light of national and 
even international economic requirements, and that a profound study 
of these requirements should precede the passing of judgment on the 
merits of the proposed measure. 


35 WEsT 39TH STREET. 


Death of Dr. Henry S. Miller 


The following resolutions on the death of Dr. Henry S. Miller of 
Rochester, N. Y., were adopted at a meeting of the Rochester Dental 
Society : 


Whereas, Dr. Henry 8. Miller passed from this life on Sunday, 
February 22, 1920, at his home, 18 Sibley Place, aged 82 years; and 


Whereas, Dr. Miller was one of the founders and the first president 
of the Rochester Dental Club, which was later incorporated as the 
present Rochester Dental Society. His interest in philanthropic den- 
tistry led to the formation and inception of the first free Dental Clinic 
in the world. This clinic was held in the old City Hospital and later 
was moved to rooms in Washington Street. This institution which was 
sustained with no end of personal sacrifice to Dr. Miller, proved to be 
the beginning of what later crystallized into the present Rochester 
Dental Dispensary; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Rochester Dental Society, 
do record our deep sense of loss which the Dental Profession and this 
society have sustained; and be it further 


Resolved, That we extend to the family our heartfelt sympathy, and 
that these Resolutions be spread on the minutes and be published in the 
dental journals, and that copies be sent to the family of our departed 
member. 

Joun H. ParMates, 
Cuartes J. Pierce, 
Howarp F. Lewis, Chairman. 
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PREPAREDNESS LEAGUE FUND 


Preparedness League of American Dentists 
Report on French-Belgian Fund 


The accompanying letter from Dr. P. Fontanel, ‘Treasurer of La 
Aide Confraternelle, ‘Parks, France, has suggested the thought that a 
great work might be accomplished by our National, State and com- 
ponent societies by adopting, as it were, a few of the orphans of our 
unfortunate brother dentists and supplying means for their education’ 
and support. A separate fund could be devised by each society enter= 
taining this great object, or the sum required taken from the general 
treasury. A sum not to exceed $500 each year weuld, doubtless, be 
sufficient. Surely this plan would prove a source of constant, interest 
and satisfaction to every member of our profession participating there- 
in, and also provide a definite purpose for our efforts. 

Will not the Secretaries of the various societies immediately com-: 
municate with the president of the League who will gladly outline the 
plan? You will recall that many organizations and independent groups. 
of men throughout the country adopted many Armenian orphans. in 
this way during the Near East campaign. Should we not use the same 
means to aid the children of our departed brother dentists? Let us be, 
not alone brothers in spirit, but fathers in deed. We reine request 
that you write NOW to 

J. W. Beacu,. Pres. P. L. Ai D. 
131 Allen Street, Buffalo, N. Yu 


(copy) 
Dr. L. M. Waugh, 
Treas. of the League of American Dentists, 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


My dear Doctor: 


I am in receipt of your favor of January 2nd, with draft on Credit 
Lyonnais for the amount of 21,698 francs, which will be turned over to 
our Committee for the Relief of French and Belgian Dentists, ‘and you 
will receive a receipt from them in due time. 

This kind act on the part of our League of Dentists of Aitigben 
will be far reaching, I can assure you. 

We will keep you posted from time to time, the use to which our 
funds are being put. 

The demands of our Paris Committee are very extensive, and your 
ae of further remittances gives us great encouragement. 


Ever sincerely and fraternally yours, 


(Signed) Siocum: DAvENPorr. 
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(copy) 


Paris, Le 20 Fevier, 1920. 


My Dear Doctor: 


Doctor Davenport has handed to us the cheque of $2,000 which you 
kindly forwarded to him as first instalment of the Preparedness League. 

The acknowledgment of such a generous gift has been entrusted to 
me, and I beg to accept the thanks of all our colleagues and the chief 
members of the Committee of Aide Confraternalle. 

I see that you enquired trom Doctor Davenport what use we made 
of the money. I must state at once that our aim is twofold. 

First, we help those of our fellow-dentists whose connections have 
been lost because the towns they lived in were destroyed. After years 
of service during the war, they came back to homes which are heaps of 
ruins, and find no work to do in a deserted town. 

They are compelled to begin life anew; they must buy again the 
necessary apparatus and settle in new places where work is hard to get 
because they are strangers. 

We felt we ought to help them and do so by giving, or lending with- 
out interest, rather large sums. We have in the last six weeks paid out 
10,000 fr. for this purpose. Now we have also another aim, still more 
important in our eyes—we want to help our orphans. 

I think how many wives, whose husbands had gone to the front, 
have remained in an impoverished home, the surgery being closed wait- 
ing for his return, and waiting in vain. 

They have not the wherewithal to live, and yet there are children 
to be brought up. 

The Committee of Azde Confraternalle thinks that a proper feeling 
for the dignity of our profession made it imperative for them to bring 
up and educate these orphans as their fathers would have done. 

We must be able, then, to give each at least 100 fr. monthly till 
they are of age. You must be aware that such a sum will only cover 
very modest expenses, as school is to be paid out of it. 

And yet we needs must have 200,000 fr. to do it, and if we wish to 
help the mothers as well, another 150,000 fr. are necessary. 

We are far from being able to meet such expenses; since we have 
now only 100,000 fr. left, 35,000 fr. having been spent in relieving some 
of the most distressing cases, what remains must be devoted to the 
help of those of our colleagues whose homes have been destroyed. 

We are therefore 35,000 fr. short of our wants. So long as we do 
not possess such a sum, we cannot promise our orphans an annuity, 
and tell the mothers not to fret, that we have secured the children’s 
livelihood till they are of age. 
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Now, my dear colleagues, you know aims and needs; you are ac- 
quainted with the use we make of the funds you sent us; for the sake 
of the solidarity which is so strong a tie among the members of our 
profession, do go on with this propaganda for our orphans, and if you 
can, send us thousands of dollars. 

We do indeed get fresh subscriptions in France nearly every day, 
but they are small, for every French dentist has had to suffer from the © 
war and is in greatly reduced circumstances. 

We duly invite to our meetings your two delegates, Doctors Daven- 
port and Burkhardt, and let them hear whatever we do. In future we 
shall give them accurate memoranda so as to allow them to give you 
every detail concerning our doings. 

Believe in our gratitude for the help you have been able, so far, to 
afford us, and please give a hearty message from us all to the members 


of the Preparedness League. 
Yours very truly, 


(Signed) P. Fonranet. 


P. FONTANEL, tresorier 
la rue, Vercingetorix, Paris. 


Faulty Root Fillings 


In a recent article, Dr. Eugene S. Talbot says: 


The number of focal infections and disturbances from faulty root 
fillings, local and systemic, is appalling. The average dentist, not be- 
ing grounded in pathology, does not and cannot appreciate the serious- 
ness of his faulty treatment. A different method of root filling must 
be immediately instituted or devitalized teeth must be extracted. A 
rule which I have adopted is that a patient’s health is worth more than 
all the natural teeth. 

From time to time, in the past thirty years, I have repeatedly called 
the attention of the profession to the fact that modern dentistry is pro- 
ducing more disease than any other one cause. The profession is begin- 
ning to realize the truth of this statement. Since the first dental college 
was established, there has gradually developed a method of practice of 
mechanics regardless of pathologic results. The method of practice, at 
best, has benefited the individual patient only for the time being . 
Since our present methods of procedure are faulty, we must resort to 
radical changes in treatment and devote our entire attention to preven- 
tive measures. 

One needs to be a believer in only a part of the statements to be im- 
pressed with the seriousness of the situation and with the need for the 
removal of all known foci of infection.—Journal A. M. A. 
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Dental License Requirements 
By Alphonso Irwin, D.D.S., Camden, N. J. 


1. Status of Graduate Hygienists of Carr School of Preventive 
Dentistry and Medicine. 

(a) The Minnesota Dental Law mneed April 29, 1919, recog- 
nizes the Dental Nurses (Sec. 3, Paragraph E) as possessing a Rael 
status so long as they engage in the performance of their duties as pro- 
vided by law. See Dental Nurse Act of Minnesota, Sec. 2, approved 
April 15th, 1919, for the Duties of the Nurse, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Employ yment of and Practice by Dental Nurses. Any 
licensed dentist, public institution or school authorities may employ 
such licensed dental nurse. Such dental nurse may remove lime de- 
posits, secretions and stains from the exposed surfaces:of the teeth, and 
administer gas, ether, and anesthesia, as applied to dentistry, but shall 
not perform any other operation on the teeth or tissues of the mouth. 
She may operate in the office of any licensed dentist or in any public 
institution, or in the schools, under the general direction or supervision 
of a licensed dentist. The board of dental examiners may suspend or 
revoke, with power to reinstate, the license of any licensed dentist who 
shall permit any dental nurse operating under his supervision, to per- 
form any operation other than that permitted under the provisions of 
this section, and it may also suspend or revoke, with power of rein- 
statement, the license of any dental nurse violating the provision of 
this. act, the procedure to be followed.in the case of such suspension, 
revocation or reinstatement, shall be the same as that prescribed by 
law in the case of suspension, revocation or reinstatement of a licensed 
dentist. 

(b) Precedents. In the absence of any provision for dental nurses 
already in practice at the time of the passage of this law, the laws 
‘(Hygienists Acts) of other States may be cited. Michigan being the 
nearest State having a similar law, we find in House Enrollment, Act 
No. 242 of 1919, Sec. 11-a: 


‘ “Any person licensed as a dental hygienist in this State may remove 
calcareous deposits, secretions and stains from the exposed surfaces of 
the teeth and may prescribe or apply ordinary mouth washes of sooth- 
ing character, but shall not perform any other operation on the teeth 
or mouth or diseased tissues of the oral cavity . . . Such hygienist 
may operate in the office of any legally licensed dentist in this State, 
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or in schools, or in any private or public institution, provided such per- 
son shall be under the direct or general supervision of a legally licensed 
dentist of this State.” 

About eleven of the States have Hygienists’ Acts, which are similar 
to the above sections. 

We perceive also from the above quotation that in Michigan, if 
graduate hygienists of the Carr School of Preventive Dentistry and 
Medicine, of Chicago, Illinois attempt to operate on any other than the 
exposed surfaces of teeth, they may be prosecuted and convicted for the 
illegal practise of dentistry, the licenses of the dental hygienist and 
the dentist employing them revoked, and such other fines and punish- 
ments inflicted as the law provides in Michigan. 

Both Michigan and Minnesota agree. Therefore, State Dental Acts 
being similar upon the same point of law, if this Act is put in force in 
Minnesota we fail to see why legal action cannot be taken in that State 
against such dental nurse or hygienist who attempts to operate beyond 
the exposed surfaces of the teeth, as taught in the Carr School of Pre- 
ventive Dentistry and Medicine. 


2. When a State makes laws providing for examination and licens- 
ing hygienists, would not those previously in practice be allowed. to 
register without examination? 

Answer: Not necessarily. Yes, if the law so expressly provides. 
It has usually been so provided for dentists who have been lawfully, 
reputably and ethically engaged in the practise of dentistry prior ‘to the 
date of the passage of the law, contingent upon their complying: with 
certain expressed conditions, one of which is that they’ shall register 
(without examination) before a fixed date, and pay the required fees 
for registrations. 

Again we will quote precedents. The Michigan Dental Hygienists 
Act makes no such provision for the registration of dental (nurses) 
hygienists, already in practice in that State. See Michigan House En- 
rollment Act No. 242, of 1919, Sec. 11-a. Neither do the Dental 
Hygienists (Nurses) Acts of Iowa, New Hampshire, New York, or 
Tennessee; hence we fail to see why such nurses (hygienists) should 
not take the examinations established by law, or failing in this, become 
liable to the penalties and punishment imposed for infractions thereof. 

Out of about eleven States which have passed Dental Nurse (Hy- 
gienists) Acts, only one, Maine, may register the certificate of gradua- 
tion from a “reputable” Dental Hygiene Training School, without ex- 
aminations. Therefore, the preponderance of legal opinion is in favor 
of requiring that all dental nurses shall pass an examination before 
State Boards of Dental Examiners. 

See Dental Nurse Act of Minnesota, Sec. 1, approved April 15th, 
1919, as follows; 
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Section 1. Who May Become Dental Nurse. Any woman of good 
moral character, having a high school education and being 20 years of 
age or over, who is a graduate of a training school for dental nurses 
requiring a course of not less than two academic years, and approved 
by the Board of Dental Examiners, or who is a graduate of a training 
school for nurses and has received at least three (3) months’ clinical 
training in dental hygiene in any approved training school for dental 
nurses, may upon payment of ten dollars ($10.00) be examined by said 
Board on the subjects considered essential by it for a dental nurse. Such 
examination may, in the discretion of the Board, be conducted by a 
part of the members of the Board. If the applicant in the opinion of 
the Board successfully passes said examination, she shall be registered 
and licensed as a dental nurse. Any woman of good moral character, 
and 20 years of age or more, who before June 1, 1919, shall register her 
name with the State Board of Dental Examiners, may upon showing 
three (3) years’ actual experience in the office of a licensed dentist, and 
upon complying with such requirements and passing such examinations 
as the Board of Dental Examiners shall require, be licensed as a dental 
nurse. 

Reputability. This raises the point “reputable,” as applied to a 
training school for dental nurses. 

All the State Boards of Dental Examiners in the ten States just 
referred to are authorized by legislative enactment to determine whether 
such schools are “reputable” or not. Therefore, if the Board of Dental 
Examiners of Minnesota decides that the Carr School of Preventive 
Dentistry and Medicine of Chicago, Illinois, is not “reputable,” then 
we fail to understand why their graduates should not be amenable to 
the law and prosecuted for infraction of its provisions, according to the 
terms of the law as now in force. If, on the other hand, the Minnesota 
State Board of Dental Examiners decides that the Carr School is a repu- 
table institution, then its graduates are eligible for examination be- 
fore the State Board, not for examination only, but also for registration, 
if a license is granted. If they pass the aforesaid examination success- 
fully, then they are entitled to a license to practise as a dental nurse 
under the provisions of a law enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, approved April 15th, 1919, entitled “An Act to Provide 
for the Licensing of Dental Nurses, and Providing the Duties and 
Rights of Dental Nurses.” The granting of said license automatically 
registers the dental nurse according to the wording of the Minnesota 
Act, which says: “If the applicant in the opinion of the Board, success- 
fully passes said examination, she shall be registered and licensed as a 
dental nurse.” 
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This department is in charge of Dr. V. C. Smedley, 604 California Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. To avoid unnecessary delay, Hints, Questions and Answers 
should be sent direct to him. : 


Editor Practical Hints: 

Could you tell me some time through your department in the 
“Dental Digest” what you consider the best way to handle devitalized 
deciduous teeth? One hesitates to extract these teeth in very young 
children, both because of the probable unfortunate effect upon the de- 
veloping jaw and permanent denture, and also because extraction 
frightens the child and makes him want to shun dentists forever after, 
but I have found the canals of these teeth very difficult to treat, and 
never feel that the teeth are safe afterward. 

Epwarp ©, Duryes, D.D.S. 


Answer.—In putrescent cases the writer has had quite satisfactory 
results with Buckley’s Thymolized Calcium Phosphate and Formocresol 
mixed to form a thick paste and packed into the mouth of canals and in 
pulp chamber. Dr. Howe’s silver nitrate reduction method will very 
often afford the desired results also. If, however, you cannot clear 
up putrescence and stop suppuration these teeth should be extracted, for 
focal infection about the roots of deciduous teeth may be as harmful to 
the health of a child as apical or pyorrhea abscesses may be to the health 
of an adult. Where these pulps are alive and merely exposed they 
should not be removed, but should be treated as described in answer to 
Dr. Clark P. Currier, page 549, Dental Digest, September, 1919.— 


Editor Practical Hints: 

An old lady (80 years) complained that her plate, which she had 
worn about 40 years, was crumbling away—little pieces continually 
coming off in her mouth. 

I made her a new plate and she claims it is doing the same. I asked 
her to send me some of the pieces, and she sent a package of small par- 
ticles that resembled grass seed. They were light and of various colors. 
I could not tell what they were, and she insists that it is the plate 
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crumbling. She asks that I make her another one or refund her money, 
and threatents to go to another dentist and take her neighbor who wants 
plates made unless I do so. 

What can these particles be? Is it possible that the rubber is crum- 
bling? Of course I want to do what is right, but I believe the old lady 
is “a little off,’ and that the pieces are something else. Your advice 
would be appreciated.—B. R. Trarp. 


Answer.—I should write this dear old lady telling her to bring her 
plate in and you will certainly make it right. When you see the plate 
you can quickly tell whether there is anything wrong with it or not. 
If it is alright, which is most likely the case, you can give it a fresh 
polish and tell her that you believe she will now have no further trouble 
with it, but that if she does vou wish her to be sure to give you the op- 
portunity to make it right. In all arguments or differences of opinion 
-with our patients we should take the blame, taking the position that the 
patient is always right. John Wanamaker built up one of the largest 
retail businesses in the world on the slogan, “The customer is always 
right.”—V. C. 8. 

Editor Practical Hints: 

In a recent number of The Dental Digest there appeared an article 
entitled, “Wax and Paraftin Conservation.” I had a quantity of wax 
and proceeded to make it into sheets, but I find that it does not get as 
hard or as firm as the usual sheets secured from the depots. It is very 

soft, and does not get beyond a certain stage which is not hard enough 
for use. In taking bites, even after a day or two, the patient can just 
mash into it. 

_Can you kindly inform me of anything that should be added to make 
the desired hardness C. Grant. 


~ Answer.—Most likely the reason your wax is soft is because a part 
of your scrap was soft wax, for example, the black strips that teeth come 
on. -Adding resin or gum dumar, or both, will probably give you desired 
consistency. Resin tends to make wax hard and tougher; gum dumar 
to make it hard and brittle. Wax should be heated smoking hot and 
held at that heat for some time to insure thorough incorporation of these 


inzredients.—V. C. 8. 


Editor Practical Hints: 
¥ read with some interest W. R. Batson’s query about gum troubles 
in a recent number of Dental Digest. I had two cases of that nature, 
both developing acute Bright’s disease, and dying in six months. Have 
you ever heard of such a thing?—A. G. Gary. ; 
_ Answer.—As far as I know the case you speak of is unique, I have 
never heard of such a thing, 
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Welcoming Editor McGee 


E DIGEST takes pleasure in welcoming 
Gis to the field of dental editorial work Dr. Rea 
EI Proctor McGee, the new editor of Oral 
Hygiene. 

Dr. McGee follows two men in this position 
who knew how to write directly to men’s hearts 
because they were in their own lives red-blooded 
men, sympathetic with men’s aspirations and difh- 
culties. 

Dr. McGee’s experience fits him peculiarly well 
to follow in this strain and perhaps to carry it to — 
successes heretofore unknown. He has lived a life 
of service among men who needed service,and in 
the company of others who have been seeking to 
render that service. That life has ranged all the 
way from the quiet of the study room to the front 
line trenches at Chateau-Thierry, the Marne and 
the Argonne. 

There are more trenches to be taken between the 
position in which the new editor finds the profes- — 
sion and the position possible for it to attain, than 
there were in the enemy-infested forests—trenches 
of ignorance, prejudice, narrowness, partial -cul- 
ture, etc. In Custer’s words,‘‘he’ll find elegant 
fighting along the whole line.” . 

Here’s to Rea Proctor McGee, M.D., D.D:S., 
Editor! 

And here’s to his success! 


GEORGE Woop CLAppP, D.D.S.° 


DENTAL ECONOMICS 


The Contract That Wasn’t a Contract and 
What It Cost the Buyer 
By Elton J. Buckley, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Readers of The Dental Digest are invited to submit questions of a legal nature 
to Elton J. Buckley, care of The Dental Digest. This service is free —Epiror.) 


a ) HAVE before me the report of a case, just decided by the high- 

ee est court of the State in which it transpired, which holds a 
nd suggestion for the readers hereof which may perhaps save 
them some future trouble. The case concerns the making of a contract 
to buy goods, and the point it makes is that you can’t hold the other 
party to a contract responsible under it unless it really was a contract. 
Sometimes a man thinks he has a contract when he hasn’t, but he could 
have had if he had taken the simple precaution which this case teaches. 

A, the seller in the case, offered to sell B certain merchandise at 
$17.75 per ton. The offer was in writing, and A wrote a note asking 
B to sign his acceptance at the bottom and return it so that the parties 
would have a complete memorandum of the transaction. 

B received the offer, and returned it signed, but he added to it these 
words, “Buyer’s weights to govern settlement.” Accompanying this 
was a letter noting the change and expressing the hope that it would be 
satisfactory. 

A, the seller, got the communication, but made no reply to it. B 
took it for granted that A accepted the change and assumed that the 
transaction was complete. He did nothing more about it for a few 
weeks, or until the date when delivery was to have been made. When 
the goods didn’t come, he wrote to A and demanded delivery. By this 
time the market had materially advanced. 

A refused to deliver, on the ground that there had never been a con- 
tract, and B went out in the market and bought goods at a considerably 
higher price. He then sued A for the difference between $17.75 a ton 
and the price he had had to pay. The lower court decided against him, 
and the Appeal Court affirmed. The theory on which the case was de- 
cided was that when B returned A’s offer with a new provision in it, 
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viz.: “Buyers’ weights govern settlement,” he did not accept the offer at 
all, but merely did what was equivalent to making a counter offer, 
which A didn’t accept. Therefore there was no contract and no obliga- 
tion on A to deliver. 

I hope the readers hereof will pay some attention to this case, be- 
cause thousands of buyers who get offers in writing leave the way open 
to a complete repudiation of the contract by the seller by tacking on 
some new condition which is not in accordance with the offer. Unless 
the seller explicitly accepts this new condition—and he should do it in 
writing if the rest of the contract is in writing—there is no deal, and 
the seller is not under obligation to do anything if he doesn’t wish to. 


The following from the decision states the law even more clearly: 


We are unable to see how, under this state of facts, the plaintiff can 
recover, having received a written proposal for a contract and having 
altered it in a material respect and returned it. The buyer here was in 
itself in the position of making a new proposal and admittedly it never 
received any assent to that proposal and without an assent, either ex- 
pressed or implied by circumstances, of course, there was no contract. 
The contention of the buyer, as we understand it, is that under the cir- 
cumstances the defendant (the seller) was bound to make some answer 
to their communication and that a failure to do so amounted to an as- 
sent. We are clearly of opinion that the seller was not under any duty 
to make an answer to the communication and that he was not estopped 
by his silence. The rule is therefore discharged. 


In these cases business men fall into a rather widespread error, viz. : 
that when somebody offers them goods on certain terms, and they agree 
to take them provided the terms are changed a little or something else 
is done, the seller is under obligation to refuse the new condition if he 
doesn’t want to agree to it. If he is silent they think he is bound to ac- 
cept it. That is the error which B fell into in the above case, and the 
decision of the court shows where it landed him. There is nothing to 
it at all; the seller need not pay any attention to it. 

The moral is: if you suggest a change in any offer made you for 
the sale of goods, get the seller’s assent to it in writing. Naturally the 
same thing applies when a seller does it. 
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May 


Now that the winter’s gone, the earth hath lost 
Her snow-white robes ; and now no moré the frost 


Candies the grass or c 


casts an icy cream 


Upon the silver lake or crystal stream ; 


But the warm sun thaws out the frozen. 


arth 


And makes it tender; gives the sacred birth — 


To the dead swallow; w 


akes in hollow tree 


The drowsy cuckoo and the bumble bee. 
Now do a choir of chirping minstrels bring 
In triumph to the world the youthful Spring! 
The valleys, hills and woods in rich array 
Welcome the coming of the longed-for May! 


Resolve, and you are free. 


Europe may socn be suing the United States 
for non-support. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it is the “wets” 


who are the “drys.” 


Things that go down run _ themselves. 
Things that go upward must be pushed. 


To laugh and cry we tse 
of muscles. It all depends upon 
the strings. 


(In the restaurant)—‘‘Have a_ cigarette, 
Ethel: You're attracting an awful lot of 
attention by not smoking.” 


Think BIG and your deeds will grow, 
Think, small and you'll fall behind. 

Think that you CAN, and you will- 
I:’s all in your state of mind. 


I was tell’ng my chiidren, aged eight (twins) 
that there is no £2na Claus. They looked at 
me patron:zingly and one said. “Really, mama, 
are you just finding that out?” 


Between mother’s tireless search for sugar 
and father’s hectic hunt for Looze, the coming 
gencration is gone to be just one Sherlock 
Holmes after cnother. 


who pulls 


(Uncle)—-Got much money in your bank, 
Bobbie? 
(Bobb'e)—Gee_ no! The depositors have 


fallen off some-h'n’ fierce since sister got en- 


gaged. 


(Freshman)—I woke up last night with a 
terrible sensation ‘hat my watch was gone. The 
impression was so strong that I got up and 
looked. 

(Sophomore)—Well, was it gone? 

(Freshman)—No; it was going. 


the same set ~ 


“My hair is coming out,” said a man to 
his doctor. ‘Please give me something to 
keep it in.”’ 

“Well,” said the doctor, 
box. Will that 


“Here’s an_ old pill 


(Doctor) —When can you pay me that bill 
for curing you of insomnia? 

(Patient)—I don’t know, doctor. I sleep so 
soundly now that my wife goes through my 
pockets every night and takes all my cash. 


(Judge)—Why did you take this man’s sec- 
ond-hand auto? You ran it 100 miles, too, 
didn’t you? 

(Car Owner)—Judge, I didn’t know he ran 
that machine 100 miles. I haven’t the heart 
to prosecute him; he’s a genius. 


Many men have the habit of writing on 
eath check just what the money represented 
pays for. One of these men suffered a pain- 
ful accident recently while cranking his Ford 
car, and was forced to seek medical relief. 
When he made his remittance to the doctor, 
he annotated the check as follows: -‘‘For shak- 
ing hands with Henry, $150. 


Little Willie had a m‘rror 

And he licked the back all off, 
Thinking, in his childish error, 

It would cure his whooping cough. 
At the funeral Will’e’s mother 

Softly sa‘d to Mrs. Brown, 
’Twas a chilly day for Willie 

When the mercury went down! 

A plumber and a painter were working in 
the same house. The pa‘nter arrived late 
and the plumber said to him: 

“VYou’re la‘e this morning.” 

“Yes,” said the painter. “I had to stop and 
have my hair cut.” 


“You didn’t do it cn your employer’s time, 
dd you?” 

“Sure, I d'd,” said the painter. 
cn his time.” 


“Tt grew 
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When Health is a Disease 


There is a great deal of truth in the satirical story of Jiggins, who 
had the health habit. Jiggins lived twenty vears ago, and health was a 
disease with him, as related by the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Jiggins took a cold plunge every morning. He said it 
opened his pores. After it he took a hot sponge. He said it closed the 
pores. He got so that he could open and shut his pores at will. 

Jiggins used to stand and breathe at an open window for half an 
hour before dressing. He said it expanded his lungs. He might, of 
course, have had it done in a shoe shop with a boot stretcher; but, after 
all it cost him nothing this way. And what is half an hour ? 

After he had got his vest on, Jiggins used to hitch himself up like 
a dog in harness and do shadow exercises. He did them forward, back: 
ward and hindside up. 

He could have got a job as a dog anywhere. He spent all his time 
at this kind of thing. In his spare time at the office he used to lie on his 
stomach on the floor and see if he could lift himself up with his knuckles. 
If he could, then he tried some other way until he found one that he 
couldn’t do. Then he would spend the rest of his lunch hour on his 
stomach, perfectly happy. 

_In the evenings, in his room, he used to lift iron bars, cannon balls, 
heavy dumbbells and haul himself up to the ceiling with his teeth. 

He liked it. 

He spent half the night slinging himself around his room. He said 
it made his brain clear. When he got his brain perfectly clear he went 
to bed and slept. As soon as he awoke he began clearing it again. 

Jiggins is dead. He was, of course, a pioneer; but the fact that 
he dumbbelled himself to death at an early age does not prevent a 
whole generation of young men from following in his path. ~ 

They are ridden with the health mania. 

They make themselves a nuisance. 

They get up at impossible hours. They go out in silly little suits 
and run marathon heats before breakfast. They chase around barefoot 
to get the dew on their feet. They hunt for ozone. They bother about 
pepsin. They won’t eat meat because it has too much nitrogen. They 
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won’t eat fruit because it hasn’t got any. They prefer albumin and 
starch to huckleberry pie and doughnuts. They won’t drink water out 
of a tap. They won’t eat sardines out of a tin. They won’t use oysters 
out of a pail. They won’t drink milk out of a glass. They are afraid. 
Yes, sir, afraid. Cowards! 

And after all their fuss they presently incur some simple, old- 
fashioned illness and die like anybody else. 

Jiggins’ experience is like that of the man, who, when dying, 
directed that the following inscription be put on his tombstone: 
I was well; I would be better; 
Here I lie. 


Eugenics 


At the Galton anniversary, Arthur Keith delivered the lecture. He 
said that while Charles Darwin, who was Galton’s cousin, and those 
who championed the cause of evolution turned their attention to unveil- 
ing man’s past, Sir Francis Galton devoted his life and genius to dis- 
cover how the machinery of evolution which had raised man to his 
present estate could be used for further advancement. Galton dis- 
covered the ladder whereby, if a nation were so minded, it could climb 
to a higher estate of both mind and body. The rungs of that ladder he 
fashioned out of the laws of heredity. Under nature’s conditions, and 
amid the circumstances of modern life, we tried to climb blindly, and 
we stumbled, fell and suffered. Galton showed that the ascent could be 
made sure, easy and merciful. In his earlier days he was, perhaps, in- 
clined to invoke the aid of the state and to resort to compulsory meas- 
ures; but, as his knowledge grew and his experience ripened, he real- 
ized that mere artifices invented by statesmen could affect only the 
stragglers on the ladder—the main mass of the nation would be left un- 
touched. The nation which would raise itself on the ladder must raise 
itself not piecemeal, but as a whole; every grade end section of a people 
must be made to move upward at the same time. Galton saw that to 
effect such a desirable change—one which would give the nation which 
adopted it an advantage over all of its neighbors or rivals—the heart of 
the people must first be captured and a social avalanche set in motion. 
He was convinced that if a knowledge of his ideals, his aims and his 
discoveries could be made to sink into and leaven the minds of the 
people, the upward movement he longed to initiate would at length be- 
gin. That could be done only by education—education in the laws 
which govern the transmission and building up of the best qualities of 
the brain and body. 

Journal A. M. A. 
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FUTURE EVENTS 


THE NORTH DAKOTA STATE DENTAL ASSOCIATION meets in Grand 
Forks, May 11, 12, 1920. A live program has been arranged for. This will be fol- 
lowed by the North Dakota Post Graduate School who has obtained the services 
of Dr. Milus M. House on Artificial Dentures, and Dr. Arthur E. Smith on Con- 
ductive Anesthesia and Nerve Blocking. 

Soton Crum, Secretary, 
North Dakota State Dental Association. 


NOTICE TO NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY DENTAL SCHOOL 
ALUMNI 
Our next regular Home-Coming Clinic will be a two-day meeting, June 14 and 
15. Clinics and lectures on some of our most important present-day professional 
problems will be given by men of ability and reputation. The program will be full 
and profitable. In addition we are to have a splendid banquet at which some in- 
teresting announcements for the university will be featured. 
We extend an earnest appeal to every alumnus to attend the entire session. 
James L. Moran, Secretary, 
1431-25 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF REGISTRATION AND EDUCATION OF IL- 
LINOIS will hold an examination for dentists in Chicago, the week commencing 
Monday, June 21. Completed application and examination fee of $20.00 must be 
on file in the office of this Department by June 10. For application blank and fur- 
ther information, address F. C. Dodds, Superintendent of Registration, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA DENTAL ASSOCIATION will hold its forty- 
sixth annual meeting at Wrightsville Beach, Wilmington, N. C., June 22-25, 1920. 
Georce K. Patterson, Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the MAINE DENTAL SOCIETY will be held at Old 
Orchard, Maine, on June 23, 24, and 25, 1920. 
B. S. GraFFAN, Secretary. 


The next meeting of the SOUTH DAKOTA STATE BOARD OF DENTAL 
EXAMINERS will be held in Sioux Falls, S. D., June 23, 24, 25, 26, 1920, begin- 
ning promptly at 1 P. M., June 23. All applications must be in the hands of the 
Secretary a week before examination. Fee for examination $25; no reciprocity or 
interchange. 

Full information and application blanks may be had by addressing 

Lyte S. Spencer, Secretary, 
Watertown, S. D. 
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The next meeting of the PENNSYLVANIA BOARD OF DENTAL EXAM- 
INERS will be held in this city and Pittsburgh, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, June 23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th. The theoretical examinations will 
be held at Musical Fund Hall, 808 Locust Street, Philadelphia, and at the College 
of Pharmacy, Bride and Bluff Street, Pittsburgh. These examinations will begin 
on Wednesday, June 23rd, at 9 A. M., and will continue Thursday and Friday. The 
examination in practical work will be held on Saturday, June 26th, at 8.30 o’clock, 
and will be held at the Evan’s Dental Institute, 40th and Spruce Streets, Philadel-’ 
phia, and at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. Application papers may be 
secured from the Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. [or further in- 
formation apply to 


Dr. A. H. ReyNotps, Secretary, 
4630 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
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Published monthly 


Or THe DENTAL 
at New York, N. ¥ for April 1, 1920 
State of New York 


County of New York §°°- 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 


John R. Sheppard, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Secretary of The Dentists’ Supply Co., Publishers of THe Dentat Dicest, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a_ true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 


to wit: 
“4 1. That the namés and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 


managers are: 


NAME OF - . P9ST-OFFICE ADDRESS 
Publisher, Tue Dentists’ Suppty CoMpany . 220 W. 42nd St., New York. 
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Joun R. SHEPPARD 
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4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders * 


as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
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who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in‘a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
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